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INTRODUCTION. 

SIMPLE  fountain  water,  confidered  as 
a pure  elementary  fubflance,  when 
properly  attended  to,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  remedies  we  are  as  yet 
acquainted  with. 

Whether  fome  of  the  more  adlive  mine- 
rals and  metals  being  found  diffolved  in 
iimple  water,  and  rendering  it,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  mankind,  ftillmore  medicinal  and 
falutary,was  the  occalion  of  their  firfl  ufing 
itforthe  cureofdifeafes;  or  whetherchance 
diredled  them  to  this,  as  to  moft  other 
remedies,  I fhall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine 
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mine;  but  certain  it  Is,  that,  whatever  gave 
rife  to  the  nfe  of  mineral  waters,  they  have 
for  time  immemorial  been  reforted  to, 
both  for  the  prefer  vatlon  of  health  and  cure 
of  difeafes ; and  though* among  the  almoft 
infinite  numbers  that  always  have,  and 
filll  continue  to  attend  them  with  fuch' 
various  and  contrary  complaints,  many 
fhould  reap  no  benefit,  there  are  filll  nu- 
merous inftances  handed  down  to  us,  as 
vwell  as  others  that  have  occurred  in  our 
own  times,  which  demonfirate  their  ufe?- 
fulnefs. 

Viewing  them  In  this  light.  It  is  not  fur- 
prlfing  that  their  ufe  fhould  have  become 
fo  univerfal;  as  it  is  natural  for  thofe  who 
are  In  difirefs  to  try  every  expedient  which 
yields  even  the  mofi:  difiant  profpe6l  of 
relief.  But,  how  watering  places,  as  they 
are  now  called,  fhould  have  become  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  gay  and  fprlght- 
ly,  as  well  as  of  the  infirm  and  valetudi- 
nary, is  not  fo  eafily  accounted  for : Nor 
indeed  is  it  of  much  concern.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  - to  know 
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that  they  are  attended  by  all  ranks  and 
denominations  of  mankind  ; that  the  wa- 
ters are  drank  in  greater  or  fmaller  quan- 
tities by  almoff  all  who  attend  them ; that 
many  of  them,  inflead  of  being  the  limple 
inoffenlive  medicines  they  are  commonly 
reckoned,  are,  on  the  contrary,  powerful 
adlive  operators  on  the  human  body,  ca- 
pable of  producing  very  important  changes 
in  the  flate  of  it;  and  that,  confequently, 
they  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  fo  thought- 
lefs  and  indifcriminate  a manner  as  they 
are  at  prefent  all  over  Europe. 

Of  late  years,  feveral  phyficians,  in  or- 
der both  to  introduce  themfelves  into  the 
world,  and  to  difcourage  this  indifcrimi- 
nate ufe  of  mineral  waters,  have  written 
treatifes  on  thofe  of  them  that  are  moft 
famous  and  bell:  attended.  But  hardly 
any  of  thefe  have  either  been  addreffed 
to,  or  made  intelligible  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind : Inftead  of  which,  they  have 
generally  begun  with  a pompous  parade 
of  learning,  an  analyfis,  or  view  of  the 
component  principles  of  the  water  they 

treated 
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treated  of;  which  learning  or  analyfis,  of 
whatever  ufe  they  might  be  to  the  learned 
reader,  could  certainly  be  but  of  very  lit- 
tle to  the  unlearned  drinker,  whofe  only 
aim  is  to  attain  health  by  fuch  a water, 
and  not  to  inveftigate  the  principles  it 
contains.  For  this  reafon  I have  judged 
an  analylis  of  the  Harrogate  waters  unne- 
ceffary,  as  I do  not  addrefs  this  treatife  to 
the  learned  inveftigator  of  principles,  but 
to  the  unlearned  folicitor  of  health  and 
relief  from  diftrefs. 

As  thebenefit  of  every clafs  of  thedrink- 
ers  of  Harrogate  water  is  the  principal  in- 
tention of  the  following  Directory,  I have 
endeavoured  to  render  the  language  and 
meaning  plain  and  intelligible  even  to  the 
meanefl:  capacity.  Where  I could  depend 
upon  fa(Sls  and  obfervations,  I have  rather 
chofe  them  for  my  guides  than  fpeculative 
reafoningand  argurrients  drawn  from  prin- 
ciples ; where  thefe  could  not  be  found, 
or  were  not  fnfficient  for  my  purpofe,  the 
reafonings  and  arguments  I have  made  ufe 
of  are,  I hope,  not  unnecefTarily  multipli- 
ed ; 
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ed  ; and  I have  all  along  endeavoured  to 
flate  them  with  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity. 


General  Rules  for  drinking  the  Harrogate 
Sulphur  and  Steel  Waters, 

I 

IT  has  been  obfcrved  of  a gt^at  many 
mineral  waters  both  in  this,  and  other 
kingdoms,  that,  at  firfl  drinking,  they  have 
a tendency  to  bring  on  a giddinefs  of  the 
head  and  fenfation  of  fulnefs  over  all  the 
body;  and  this  more  efpecially  wdien  thefe 
waters  have  no  purgative  quality,  and  even 
fometimes  when  they  have  luch  a quality, 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  exert  it  properly. 
But  fometimes  when  they  do  exert  it  pro- 
perly, this  giddinefs  will  come  upon  the 
patient ; but  then  it  is  rarely  of  confequence 
enough  to  require  any  particular  attention. 


^ When  this  troublefome,  and  fometimes 
dangerous,  fymptom  is  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  in  order  to  relieve  it,  the  common 
pra6lice  at  Harrogate  is  to  take  the  quantity 
of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  cleAuary,  or  one 
ounce  ofGlauber’s  fair  along  with  the  water. 

B But 
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But  as  the  fnlphnr- water  contains  in  iifelf 
a good  deal  of  purging  fait,  In  moft  cafes! 
have  found,  that  increafing  the  dofe  of  it 
anfwered  fufficiently;  but  fometimes  itdoes 
not.  Then  I would  advife  the  patient  to 
take  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  and 
a half  of  Glauber’s  fait  along  with  the  firft 
draught  of  the  water  in  the  morning.  This 
fait  I prefer  to  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  be- 
caufe  It  operates  fooner,  with  lefs  griping, 
and  begins  to  operate  nearly  about  the  n 

$ 

fame  time  as  the  water;  whereas  the  ^le- 
nitive eledluary  operating  a little  later, 
the  power  of  the  water  and  of  it,  being 
exerted  at  different  times,  are  divided,  and  j 
confequently  weakened ; as  alfo  on  ac-  ^ 
count  of  its  cheapnefs,  many  people  ge-  ] 
nerally  attending  mineral  waters,  who  ^ 
can  purchafe  a little  Glauber’s  fait,  who 
cannot  afford  lenitive  eledluary.  | 

i 

Various  have  been  the  conjedlures  of  % 
medical  authors,  in  endeavouring  to  dlfco-  -4^ 
ver  what  it  Is 'in  mineral  waters  which  af-  ■ ! 
fedls  the  head  with  giddinefs.  In  a work 

^ , -i 

of  this  nature,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  > 
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pnrpofe  to  inveftigate  caufes,  as  my  defiga 
chiefly  is,  without  troubling  my  reader 
with  this  invehigation,  to  point  out  the 
method'  of  obviating  their  ill  efledls. 

The  train  of  reafoning  by  which  a man 
hasbeeninduced  to  make  fuch  and  fuchan 
application,  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  the 
unlearned  reader ; his  capacity  and  the 
public  utility  only  require,  that  the  benefits 
arifing  from  the  application  itfelf  be  point- 
ed out.  On  this  account,  without  entering 
into  a detail  of  the  reafons  w^hich  firfl:  led 
me  to  order  the  head  to  be  bathed  in  cold 
water,  early  in  the  morning,  before  drink- 
ing the  Vvater,  as  well  as  about  an  hour  af- 
ter drinking  it,  I fl'iall  only  obferve  that  I 
have  found  this  method,  in  moft  cafes,  en- 
tirely obviate  the  giddinefs  I have  been 
mentioning;  in  fome  few  cafes,  however, 
it  has  not.  . So  that  upon  the  whole,  though 
it  is  a praftice  which  I would  recommend 
to  everyone,  I have  notyethad  experience 
enough  of  it  to  affirm  that  it  is  abfolutely 
effcdlual.  Therefore,  when  the  giddinefs 
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is  already  begun,  recourfe  fhould  be  had 
tofome  purgative,  as  above  diredled.  And 
Haould  it  continue  fome  hours  after  the» 
belly  has  been  fufficiently  opened,  fhould 
a fenfation  of  heat,  fulnefs,  and  heavinefs 
accompany  it,  I would  then  advife  a little 
blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  if  no 
other  difeafe  or  fymptom  forbid. 

Thefe  hints,  I thought  necefTary  to  pre- 
mife,  concerning  the  methods  pf  prevent- 
ing and  curing  the  giddinefs  of  the  head, 
as  it  fo  commonly  attacks  both  the  drink- 
ers of  the  fulph'ur  and  fleel  water. 

In  giving  general  directions  for  drink- 
ing thefe  waters,  method  and  perfpicuity 
require  that  we  fhould  begin  with  the 
quantity  necefTary. 

The  quantity  of  the  fulphur-water  ge- 
nerally ordered  for  a full  grown  perfon  is, 
about  a medium,  at  three  half  pints  in  the 
morning,  and  fometimes  another  half  pint 
in  the  evening,  which  commonly  procures 
from  two  to  four  loofe  ffools.  But  this 

quantity 
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quantity  mufl  be  varied  according  to  the 
ftrength  and  conftitution  of  the  drinker. 
A man  of  a ftrong  habit,  and  difficultly 
purged,  fhall  take  four,  fometimes  five 
half  pints;  whereas  one  of  a weak  habit 
will  be  fufficiently  purged  by  two.  For 
children  of  about  five  or  fix  years  of  age,, 
one  half  pint  is  generally  fufficient,  and 
fo  in  proportion  for  thofe  that  are  older, 
till  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  fleel  water  at  Harrogate  is  not 
flrong,  in  confequence  of  which  few  peo- 
ple come  there  to  drink  it  only.  When 
they  do,  it  may  be  drank  to  the  quantity 
of  about  two  quarts  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  in  fmall  draughts,  at  a time  upon 
an  empty  flomach,  always  taking  care  to 
keep  the  body  open  by  Glauber’s  fait  or 
fome  other  gentle  laxative,  otherways 
heat,  thirfl,  and  fometimes  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, will  enfue. 

I cannot  conclude  this  fubjedf,  without 
obferving,  that  many,  and  thofe  particu- 
larly of  the  lower  fort  of  people,  are  apt 

to 
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to  imagine  they  can  never  take  too  much 
of  any  thing  that  is  good  for  their  health  ; 
therefore  they  take  as  much  of  the  water 
as  their  flomachs  can  pofTibly  bear  ; and 
thus  often  bring  difeafes  upon  themfeives 
as  bad,  and  perhaps  worfe,  than  thofe  they 
expedled  to  be  relieved  from.  It  has  alfo 
happened  fometimes,  that,  when  aperfon 
was  told  he  might  begin  to  expe6l  the 
fymptoms  of  his  diflemper  would  abate 
by  the  time  he  had  drank  fuch  a quantity 
of  water,  he  has  concluded,  the  fooner  he 
could  drink  that  quantity,  the  fooner  he 
might  expedt  relief;  therefore  endeavour- 
ed to  drink  it  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
and  almoft  facrificed  himlelf  to  the  at- 
tempt. Some  patients  alfo,  on  finding  that 
the  water  did  not  pafs  properly  off,  have 
drank  till  they  ffretched  the  coats  of  their 
ffomach,  fo  as  to  lofe  their  power  of  con- 
tradlion,  and  fallen  a facrifice  to  this  im- 
propriety of  management. 


Of 
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Of  the  Intervals  neceffa^j  between  each 
Draught  of.  the  Sulphur-JVater, 

The  rule  prefently  obferved  at  Harro- 
gate fnJphiir-well  feems  to  be,  to  intermit 
20  minutes  between  every  draught  of  the 
water,  and  during  this  interval  to  keep  in 
conflant  motion,  either  walking  or  riding. 

/ This  is  perhaps  no  bad  general  rule; 
but,  like  all  other  rules  of  that  nature,  ad- 
mits of  exceptions.  I fhall  point  out  the, 
following  : The  fait  contained  in  the  ful- 
phur-water  is  one  of  the  quickefl:  purges 
hitherto  known;  now,  in  this  way  of 
drinking  it,  there  are  feveral,  conflitutions 
whom  it  will  begin  to  purge  before  the  ' 
expiration  of  forty  minutes,  the  time  ne- 
cefTarily  required  to  finifli  drinking,  and 
many  on  whom  it  will  begin  to  operate 
before  they  can  get  home.  There  are 
others,  and  I have  obferved  they  are 
chiefly  fuch  as  have  been  accuftomed  to 
flrong  liquors  and  high  feafoned  food, 
whofe  flomachs  will  by  no  means  bear 
fo  much  as  half  a pint  of  cold,  or  even  of 
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warm  water,  in  a morning,  without  mak- 
ing them  fick,  and  who,  fhould  they  re- 
peat the  draught  before  that  ficknefs  was 
either  altogether  or  U;early  gone  off, 
which  it  feldom  is  in  twenty  minutes, 
would  be  lure  to  throw  up  the  whole  of 
W'hat  they  had  drank. 

A better  general  rule  therefore  than  the 
foregoing,  and  aseafily  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, isj  to  drink  half  a pint  of  the  water 
as  foon  as  you  arrive  at  the  well ; and, 
when  yon  have  walked  or  rode,  till  the 
load  or  ficknefs  at  ftumach,  occafioned  by 
it,  is  gone  off,  take  the  fame  quantity,  and 
fo  on,  till  you  have  finifhed  your  three  or 
four  half  pints.  If  no  opprelTion  nor  fick- 
nefs at  flomach  arifes  from  drinking  the 
water,  the  draught  may  be  repeated  in 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  or  lefs,  without  any 
danger  or  inconvenience ; and  if  evacu-  • 
ation  is  the  objedl  of  attention,  it  is  in 
this  manner  moll  effecflually  procured. 

This  rule  I have  found  to  agree  pfer- 
fcdlly  with  every  one  whom  I defired  to 

obferve 
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obferve  it;  nor  have  I ever  found  any 
body  at  a lofs  to  imderftand  it,  though  the 
timeit  requires  tofinifli  the  necelTary quan- 
tity of  water  is  fometimes  more,  though 
oftener  much  lefs,  than  forty  minutes. 

The  fame  rule  may  be  applied  to  the 
ftecl  or  Tuet  well  water,  by  fuch  as  drink 
feveral  draughts  of  it  in  the  morning;  but 
as  it  is  generally  drank  through  the  day 
likewife,  it  may  be  taken  twice  in  the  fore- 
noon, as  often  in  the  afternoon,  and  once 
at  bed-time.  The  cuftom  of  drinking  it  at 
meals  I do  not  approve  of,  as  I am  ofopi- 
nion,  that  almoft  every  mineral  water, and 
aimofl:  every  medicated  thing,  when  taken 
into  a full  flomach,  difturbs  digeflion,  and 
at  night  renders  the  fleep  interrupted  and 
uneafy,  and  is  likely  to  produce  apopledlic 
fits,  and  perhaps  hidden  death. 

Under  this  head  I muff  infert  the  fol- 
lowing diredlions,  which,  though  not 
flridlly  related  to  the  fubjc6f,  come  in 
here  with  as  much  propriety  as  they  could 
pofTibly  do  any  where  afterward. 
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Cold  water,  greedily  fwallowed  when 
one  is  warm,  generally  does  mifcbief,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
draught  and  the  quicknefs  in  drinking  it. 
The  draught  of  the  fulphtir-water  is  large 
enough  for  this  purpofe,  and,  on  account 
of  its  exceeding  ill  tafle,  is  almoft  always 
fwallowed  with  the  utmofl:  precipitation ; 
therefore,  though  walking  or  riding  be 
recommended  between  each  draught,  nei- 
ther of  them  ought  to  be  violent ; but,  if 
any  one  fhould  put  him.felf  into  a fweat 
by  them,  when  his  time  of  drinking  is 
come,  he  muft  put  it  off  a little,  and  allow 
himfelf  to  cool,  to  prevent  the  ill  confe- 
quences  which  otherways  would  proba- 
bly happen.. 

Notwithflanding  of  what  fome  gentle- 
men have  lately  alledged,  it  feems  evident, 
that  this  water  contains  a pretty  large 
quantity  of  fulphur.  Sulphur  is  an  exceed- 
ingly volatile  principle,  and  eafily  evapo- 
rates with  heat ; for  this  reafon  the  water 
fhould  always  be  druak  cold  when  the 
flomach  will  bear  it  fo  ; when  it  will  not, 

the 
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the  be41:  way  of  heating  it  is  in  a glafs- 
bottle  of  any  kind,  well  flopped,  and  put 
into  moderately  warm  water,  obferving, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  flopperis  taken  out,  the 
mineral  water  fhould  be  potired  out  like- 
wife,  and  drank  immediately  ; for,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  air  while 
it  is  warm,  the  fulphurious  principle  will 
always  be  flying  off,  and  the  water  con- 
fequentiy  lofe  much  of  its  virtue.  ' . 

Whether  there  are  any  Preparations  necejfary 
before  drinking  the  W ater^  and  what  ? 

IT  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to 
prepare  themfelves  for  the  drinking  the 
fulphur-water  by  bleeding,  > by  vomiting, 
and  purging.  1 fhall  here  endeavour-  to 
point  out  when  1 think  the  two  former  ne- 
ceflary;  the  latter,  1 perfuade  myfelf,  can 
feldom  ever  be  fo,  as  it  Would  be  only 
taking  phyfic  in  order  to  prepare  one  for 
taking  phyflc,  which  would  horder  a little 
upon  the  ridiculous. 

Bleeding,  vomiting, and  purging,  are  al- 
mofl  the  only  things  one  can  do  by  way  of 
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preparation  ; therefore,  except  in  the  fub- 
fequent  cafes,  preparations  of  all  kinds  may 
as  well  be^mitted : For,  whatever  theory 
may  fay  for  them,  obfervation  has  not  hi' 
therto  demonflrated  their  utility. 

I have  already  obfcrvcd,that  thefulphur- 
water  often  brings  on  a giddinefs  of  the 
head,  during  a few  days  of  the  firft  trials 
to  drink  it;  along  with  this,  it  fometimes 
alfo  brings  on  an  unufual  fenfation  of  heat 
and  fulnefs  all  over  the  body.  For  this 
reafon,  thofe  who  have  travelled  far  to  the 
wells,  or  who  have  come  even  a day’s  jour- 
ney on  horfeback,  and  in  warm  weather, 
fhould  refl:  themfelves  two  or  three  days 
before  they  begin  to  drink,  that  the  blood 
and  other  juices  which  have  been  over- 
heated with  the  journey,  may  have  time 
to  recover  their  original  ftate ; otherwife 
the  heating  quality  of  the  waters,  joined 
to  the  already  overheated  conflitution, 
may  produce  various  kinds  of  diforders, 
as  fevers,  inflammations,  &c. 

' For  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  who  are  of  a 
hot  conflitution,  full  of  blood,  and  fubjedl 

to 
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to  fevers  arid  inflammations,  fTiould  lofe  a 
little  blood  before  they  begin  to  drink  the 
fulphur-water,  or  after  they  have  begun 
to  drink  it,  if  they  find  themfelves  more 
hot  and  thirfly  than  ufual,  or  If  their  heads 
ach,  or  they  find  an  unufual  fulnefs  and 
difinclinatlon  to  motion. 

It  is  fometimes  necefiary  to  clean  the 
flomach  before  drinking  the  fnlphiir-wa- 
ter,  and  this  chiefly  in  fiich  as  have  their 
Ifomachs  loaded  with  a tough  phlegm  or 
bile,  which  not  only  tends  to  obftrudl;  the 
good  efledl  of  the  water,  but  to  make  peo- 
ple drink  It  with  more  reluctance,  and 
throw  it  up  again,  after  they  had  fwallow- 
ed  it  with  difficulty.  I have  met  wfith  fe- 
veral  inftances  of  ftomachs  which  could 
not  retain  the  water,  till  they  had  thrown 
up  a large  quantity  of  phlegm,  after  which 
they  drank  it  with  lefs  reluctance,  and 
retained  It  without  any  difficulty. 

Many  people  drink  a glafs  of  the  water 
juft  when  going  to  bed,  when  It  is  in- 
tended to  operate  as  an  alterative.  The 
' - pradlice 
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pra6lice  is  confonant  to  reafon;  but  let  fuch 
as  conform  to  it  be  cautious  to  eat  little 
flipper,  and  at  lead:  two  hours  before  this 
bed-time  draught,  otherwife  the  digedion 
will  be  didurbed,  cholics  and  other  uneali- 
neffes  of  the  domach  and  bowels  enfue, 
which  will  interrupt  the  *red,  and  render 
the  deeps  fhort  and  unrefrefhing. 

I have  condantly  heard  people  com- 
plain much  more  of  the  ill  tade  and  fmell 
of  this  evening  dofe  than  of  that  which 
they  drank  at  the  well  in  the  morning. 
In  endeavouring  to  difcover  the  reafon  of 
this,  I found  it  to  be  owing  to  their  drink- 
ing it  upon  a fuller  domach,  and,  upon 
trial,  I found,  that  thofe  who  could  drink 
it  aimod  without  any  relutdance  in  the 
morning  fading,  could  with  great  diffi- 
culty get  down  half  a glad  of  it  an  hour 
or  two  after -breakfad  or  dinner;  as  alfo 
to  their  danding  by  the  maid  while  fhe 
was  pouring  it  out  of  a bottle,  and  being 
in  the  houfe  where  the  circulating  air  did 
not  carry  away  the  effluvia;  for  they  could 
drink  it  with  lefs  difgud  when  they  walk- 
ed 
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ed  Into  the  open  air,  or  into  another  room, 
and  made  the  maid  bring  them  a glafs 
which  they  did  not  {land  to  fee  poured  out. 


Steel-waters  are  generally  reckoned 
aflringent,  and  on  that  account  fome  eva- 
cuations, as  blooding  and  purging,  are 
for  the  mofl  part  ordered  preparatory  to 
the  ufe  of  them,  left  they  fliould  condenfe 
and  fix  more  ftrongly  in  the  conftitutiort- 
any  ill  humours  that  may  be  there  at  the. 
time  of  drinking  thern. 

Though  this  reafon  may  appear  fpecious 
at  firft  fight,  when  more  clofely  exarnined 
it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  For  fteel-wa- 
ters  do  not  always  a6^  as  aftringents,  their 
effects  being  frequently  quite  the  contrary; 
when  they  do  adl.as  fuch,  this  aclion  fecms 
not  to  proceed,  ftridt.ly  fpeaking,  from  a 
real  aftringent  quality,  but  from  a power 
they  have  of  correcfting;  altering,  and 
even  fometimes  of  evacuating  fome  nox- 
ious humours  in  the  body  : , By  which  al- 
teration or  evacuation,  the  body  being 
freed  from  the  caufe  which  weakened 
X and 
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and  relaxed  it,  again  becomes  firm  and 
robuft;  but  this  lirmnefs  does  not  arife 
from  any  bracing  power  in  the  fieel-wa- 
ter,  but  from  its  having  dcfiroyed  the 
caufe  of  the  weaknefs  ; and  in  this  fenfe, 
blooding,  fweating,  or  any  other  evacu- 
ation, may  be  reckoned  afiringent. 

As  fieel-waters  therefore  are  not  fo  uni- 
verfal  an  aftringent  as  they  have  gene- 
rally been  reckoned,  the  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  evacuations  preparatory  to  drink- 
ing them  feems  to  have  no  real  founda- 
tion either  in  theory  or  nature : Inftead, 
therefore,  of  giving' a new  fet  ofdiredlions 
how  to  prepare  for  drinking  them,  I fhall 
only  refer  to  thofe  already  given  for  pre- 
paring to  drink  the  fulphur-water.  But 
as  few  people,  who  are  full  of  blood  and 
of  grofs  habits,  come  to  drink  the  flcel- 
water,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fiich  as  are 
weakly  and  relaxed,  who  neither  need 
nor  can  bear  evacuations,  they  will  there- 
fore feldom  be  neceffary  as  preparatives 
to  this  courfe.  Though,  however  weak 
the  patient  be,  he  mufttake  care  that  they 

do 
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do  not  renderhim  too  coftive^as  theyfome- 
timesdo;  and, on  the  other  hand,  they  mnft 
not  purge  him,  as  they  fometimesdo  alfo; 
for  either  extreme  will  increafe  his  di- 
flemper,  and  conlequently  his  weaknefs. 
From  lix  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  taken 
along  with  them  once  or  twice  a day,  will 
prevent  their  purging;  and,  fhould  they 
bind  too  much,  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
Glauber’s  fait  may  be  diffolved  in  a quart 
of  fprrng  water,  and  a tea  cup-full  taken 
every  night  at  bed-time,  which  will  com- 
monly procure  an  eafy  ftool  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  any  griping  or  unealinefs 
through  the  night. 

DireBions  for  Bathing  in  the  Harrogate 
SuIphur-JVater. 

I 

Warm  and  cold  bathing  were  muchufed 
by  the  antients,  and  conftituted  no  fmall 
part  of  their  method,  as  well  of  preventing 
as  of  curing  difeafes;  and,  confidering  their 
utility,  both  with  regard  to  health  and 
cleanlinefs,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
‘he  , moderns  have  paid  fo  little  regard  to 
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them  ; becaufe,  when  properly  diredled, 
they  feem  calculated  to  produce  as  valua- 
ble and  lafling  effedls,  as  any  that  arife 
from  the  moft  celebrated  internal  reme- 
dies. 

As  bathing  in  the  fulphur-water  is  of 
the  greateft  confequence  to  fuch  as  are 
troubled  with  difeafes  of  the  Ikin  ; I fhall 
therefore  make  a few  plain  and  necelTary 
' remarks  on  the  manner  of  the  operation 
of  the  warm  bath,  previous  to  thofe  direc- 
tions for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  the  reader  may 
have  fome  idea  of  its  nature,  as  well  as  of 
the  elfedls  he  is  to  expedl  from  it. 

Before  any  one  can  comprehend  how' 
the  warm  bath  operates,  he  muft  firft  un- 
derhand what  follows  concerning  the  hu- 
man Ikin. 

The  human  fkin  is  exceedingly  porous, 
even  more  fo  than  is  almoft  within  the 
reach  of  credibility : Thefe  pores  are  either 
the  extremities  of  exhalent  or  inhalcnt 
vehels:  By  exhalent  veffels  are  meant  fuch 
• tts  convey  ufelefs  juices  out  of  the  body, 

as 
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as  fweat,  &c.  by  inhalent  ones  are  meant 
fuch  as  imbibe  and  carry  into  the  body 
any  fluid  with  which  we  may  .-be  fur- 
rounded,  as  air,  water,  &c.  This  being 
premifed,  it  is  eafy  for  the  meanefl:  capa- 
city to  conceive,  that  a human  body,  put 
into  a warm  bath,  mufl,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  it  remains  there,  fuck  up  a pro^ 
portional  quantity  of  the  water  of  that 
bath,  with  every  ingredient  that  happens 
to  be  diflbived  in  it.  And  this  appears' 
evident,  not  only  from  the  body  weighing 
heavier  after  one  comes  out  of  the  warm 
bath,  but  aifo  from  the  bath-water  having 
loft  cunflderably  more  of  its  weight  than 
could  have  evaporated  or  been  otherways 
wafied  during  the  operation. 

But  water,  and  many  things  that  are 
diflblvable  in  it,  not  only  have  a power  of 
entering  by  the  human  fkin,  as  above  de- 
fcribed,  but  are  in  that  luanner  more  im- 
mediately conveyed  into  and  mixed  with 
the  blood  than  any  thing  can  be  that  is 
taken  into  the  flomach.  For  every  thing 
that  is  taken  into  the  flomach  mufl:  under- 
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go  the  proceffes  of  digeftion/cbyllfication, 
and  fanguification  ; which  proceffes,  for 
the  moh  part,  produce  very  confiderable 
changes  on  its  nature  : But,  fliould  they 
not,  a confiderable  time  muff  elapfe  be* 
fore  they  are  compleated  ; and,  after  all, 
the  new-made  blood,  with  the  medicinal 
qualities  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  received 
from  the  internal  remedy,  can  only  enter 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  by  one  particular 
Vein ; and  then  a confiderable  time  more 
muft  elapfe,  before  it  can  be  diflributed 
all  over  the  body,  fo  as  to  reach  the  feat 
of  a difeafe,  which  happens  to  be  fituate 
in  a particular  and  diflant  part,  or  fo  as  to 
redlify  the  whole  body,  fhould  the  whole 
of  it  be  contaminated  ; whereas,  when  a 
medicine  is  applied  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  enter  into  the  body  by  the  fkin,  it  then 
enters  into,  it  almofl:  inflantaneoufly,  has 
little  time  to  be  changed  by  any  thing  it 
may  meet  with  in  its  paffage  into  the 
blood,  into  every  veffel  of  which  it  is 
poured  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  in- 
lets exifling  in  all  parts  of  the  body ; and 

therefore, 
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therefore,  in  this  manner,  may  fooner  pro^ 
duce  its  effects,  either  upon  the  whole 
body,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  happens  to  ' 
' be  difeafed. 

From  the  facility  with  which  warm 
water  enters  by  the  fkin,  and  from  water 
being  confiderably  thinner  than  the  blood, 
it  evidently  follows,  that  warm  bathing 
mufl:  tend  greatly  to  thin  the  blood ; for 
thofe  whofe  blood  is  already  too  thin,  it 
muff,  on  this  account,  be  improper. 

Another  obvious  efTedl  of  warm  bathing, 
is  relaxation,  which,  though  not  hitherto 
properly  accounted  for,  is  a fadl  fo  well 
eflablifhed,  that  we  meet  with  few  peo- 
ple of  weak  and  relaxed  habits  who  can 
bear  it,  without  being  rendered  more  fo; 
fuch  people,  therefore,  if  they  are  obliged 
to  make  trial  of  it  for  other  difeafes, 
fhould  begin  and  proceed  with  the  great- 
e(l  caution,  always  remembering,  that 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  difficult  to 
reflore  than  proper  flrength  and  firmnefs 
fO  a relaxed  conffitution. 
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As  thefe  few  obfervatlons  will,  I flatter 
myfelf,  give  the  reader  fome  idea  warm 
bathing  in  general,  I fhall  now  give  a few 
plain  and  Ample  directions  concerning 
' bathing  in  the  Harrogate  fulphnr- water. 

And  here,  the  firfl:  thing  neceflary  is, 
for  the  perfon  who  intends  to  bathe,  to 
take  care  that  the  water  he  ufes  be  not 
mixed  ; for  it  is  demonftrably  evident  that 
thefe  is  more  water,  ufed  for  bathing  al- 
mofl:  every  day  at  Harrogate,  than  all  the 
fprings  from  which  the  bath- water  is  taken 
can  produce  in  that  fpace  of  time ; the 
confequence  of  which  mufl:  either  be,  that 
the  bathing  water  mufl:  be  mixed  with 
other  water,  or  that  more  than  one  per- 
fon mufl;  bathe  in  the  fame  water  without 
having  it  changed.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  is 
frufl:rating  in  a great  meafure  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bath ; the  fecond,,  exclufive  of 
the  idea  of  uncleanlinefs  attending  it  in  a 
place  where  there  are  fo  many  people 
with  fores  of  various  kinds,  may  further 
be  attended  with  the  mofl:  unhappy  con- 
fequences,  as  the  inoculating  the  bather 
with  fome  hereditary  and  incurable  dif- 
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eafe,  which  ought  to  be  guarded  againfl: 
with  the  utmoft  caution. 

Having  got  a bath  prepared  entirely  of 
the  fulphur- water,  and  no  part  of  which 
has  been  ufed  by  any  body  before,  the 
heat  of  that  bath  is  next  to  be  confidered ; 
and  in  this  conlideration  we  are  tobe  guided 
by  the  natural  heat  of  the  human  blood. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  human  blood 
is  generally  about  98  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit’s fcale.  In  conAitutions  that  are  ir- 
ritable and  eafily  affedted  with  fudden 
changes,  the  bath  fhould  only  be  a few  de- 
grees warmer  than  the  blood,  nor  fhould 
even  the  moft  hardy  and  robuft  fport  with 
'an  overheated  bath  as  a thing  of  no  confe- 
quence.  At  prefent  there  is  no  means  of 
afcertaining  the  heat  of  the  bath  at  Har- 
rogate; but,  as  it  is  a matter  of  much  more 

O'' 

importance  to  the  bathers  than  is  generally 
fuppofed,  I think  it  necelTary  that  every 
houfe  Aiouldhave  a thermometer  for  this 
purpofe,  efpecially  as  our  own  feelings 
are  in  this  cafe  very  apt  to  deceive  us,  and 
as  an  over-heated  bath  may  do  a great 
deal  of  mifchief  to  many  conftitutions. 
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i cannot  help  here  cenfuring  the  prefent 
manner  of  bathing  at  Harrogate,  which  is 
to  go  into  the  bath  confiderably  cooler 
than  it  is  intended  to  be  .made  afterwards, 
and,  while  you  are  in  it,  to  keep  pouring 
in  more  hot  water  from  time  to  time,  till 
it  be  almoll:  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  it. 
Were  our  feelings  in  all  cafes  infallible 
judges  of  what  we  could  bear  with  impu- 
nity, this  pradlice  would  be  a rational  one; 
but,  as  this  is  not  really  the  cafe,  it  is 
founded  on  a falfe  principle.  For  here 
Gur  feelings  are,  by  the  flow  and  gradual 
increafe  of  the  heat,  made  in  a great  mea- 
fure  infeniible  of  its  force ; and  fo  cheated 
out  of  that  power  they  naturally  have  of 
warning  us  of  danger ; thus  we  become 
not  only  able  to  continue  in  a warm  bath 
flowiy  heated,  but  even  to  enjoy  it  with 
pleafure^when  of  fuch  a degree  of  warmth 
as  we  could  not  have  bore  at  our  firft  go- 
ing into  k. 

By  this  method  of  heating  the  patient 
and  the  bath  gradually  together,  I have 
frequently  feen  people  enjoying  them- 

felves 
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felv.es  in  it,  while  a perlon  immediately 
come  from  the  open  air  could  not  hold' 
his  hand  in  it  for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes 
together : A practice  which  muft  be  at- 
tended with  evils  fo  obvious  that  I need 
not  point  them  out.  . 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the 
time  reqj.iifite  to  continue  in  the  bath,  for 
which  indeed  hardly  any  general  rule  can 

i ' 

be  given,  other  than  that  the  firfl:  trials 

fliould  be  very-fhort,  not  exceeding  five 

or  fix  minutes;  that  the  efFedts  fhould  be 

diligently '-attended  to,  and  the  fubfequent 

bathings  regulated  accordingly. 

* • • 

As  the  warm  bath  is  not  a thing  of  fuch 
indiflference  as  mofi:  people  imagine,  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  longeft  time  that  even 
, the  ftouteft  perfon  ought  to  continue  in  it 
fhould  not  exceed  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
,I  know  many  people  are  hardy  enough  to 
keep  in  it  for  twenty  minutes,  or  even 
- half  an  hour,  and  to  repeat  it  every  fecond 
or  third  night  for  feveral  weeks  together, 
without  ftifiaining  any  apparent  injury; 

but 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yearly  in- 
Ha  nces  of  injuries  ariling  from  ufing  the 
bath  too  warm,  and  repeating  it  too  fre- 
quently, fhould  be  a monitor  to  teach  us 
to  bewa,re  of  falling  into  the  like  error. 

It  is  cuHomary  at  Harrogate  not  to  be- 
gin the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  till  about 
ten,  or*  more  generally,  fourteen  days  after 
having  drank  the  water.  Whence  this 
cuHom  could  arife,  or  upon  what  it  is 
founded,  lown  I am  at  a lofs  to  difeover; 
as  it  feems  to  have  no  foundation  either  in 
reafon  or  the  principles  of  medicine.  It 
may  perhaps  be  faid,  in  vindication  of  this 
pradlice,  that  drinking  the  water  for  fome 
time  prepares  the  body  for  the  warm  bath; 
but,  except  in  fome  particular  cafes,  what 
preparation  is  neceffary  ? furely  nothing  but 
a gentle  purge  at  moH,  which  maybe  ob* 
tained  asweliby  one  or  twodofes  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  by  fourteen,  or  any  greater  number. 

It  may  further  be  alleged,  in  vindica- 
tion of  this  pradlice,  that  it  fits  the  hu- 
mours for  paffing  more  eafily  through  the 
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llcin,  by  fweats  procured  by  the  warm 
bathing : But  this  is  only  mere  hypothefis, 
without  any  proof  to  fupport  it ; and  I 
fliali  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  tha*t,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  any  perfon  fhall  fvveat 
as  copioufly  by  bathing  the  firft  day  after 
drinking  the  fulphur-water,  as  he  fhall 
do  after  having  drank  it  for  a much 
longer  period. 

It  would  not  only  be  too  tedious,  but 

alfo  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  to  examine 

all  that  may  be  alleged  againfl  bathing 

before  the  tenth  or  fourteenth  day  after 

drinking  the  water,  in  every  addrefs  to 

the  public,  which  has  utility  only  for  its 

aim,  fadfs  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  moff 

fpecious  and  even  candid  re,afoning.  I 

therefore  lay  it  down  as  a fadf,  that  no 

perfon  was  ever  hurt  by  bathing  in  the 

fulphur- water  the  firfl,  fecond,  or  third 

day  after  his  arrival,  who  would  nor,  in 
/ 

the  fame  circumflances,  have  been  equally 
hurt,  though  he  had  podponed  his  bathing 
till  the  fourteenth,  twentieth,  or  later.  I 
would  therefore  advife,  in  all  cafes  where 
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bathing  lhall  be  judged  proper,  that  It  be 
begun,  at  furtheft.  In  a few  days  after  the 
drinking;  and  this  more  efpeclaliy  In  dlf- 
eafes  of  the  fkin,  as  In  them,  the  foonex  It 
is  begun  the  better,  as  they  often  yield 
more  to  two  or  three  bathings,  than  to  a 
month’s  drinking ; and  as  many  of  the 
patients  who  come  to  Harrogate  can  only 
hay  a month  or  fix  weeks,  on  account  of 
bufinefs  and  other  neceffary  avocations, 
by  beginning  to  bathe  almoft  as  foon  as 
to  drink,  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
ufing  It  feveral  times  more  . than  If  they 
did  not  begin  It  till  the  fourteenth  day,  or 
later. 

' I 

Old  cuftoms,  and  the  cuhoms  of  parti- 
cular places,  take  a very  tenacious  hold  of 
mankind ; It  Is  therefore  a difficult  talk  to 
deftroy  them : But,  however  difficult.  It 
fhould  always  be  attempted  when  they 
are  bad,  and  much  better  can  eafily  be 
fublHtutcd  In  their  place.  I have  already 
mentioned  fome  things  which  I think 
faulty  in  the  prefent  mode  of  condudfing 
the  patient  while  in  the  bath  at  Harrogate; 

and 
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and  fliall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  what 
appears^  to  me  at  leaft  equally  faulty  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  him  after  he 
, comes  out  of  it. 


Obfervations  on  the  Manner  of  condudllng 
the  Patient  ajter  he  comes  out  of  the  Bath. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  comes  out  of  the 
bath,  and  is  rubbed  dry,  he  is  conduced 
into  a fmall  apartment  adjoining  to  the 
bath-room.  In  this  apartment  there  is  a 
bed  appropriated  to  fweating-,  and  to  the ' 
ufe  of  every  one  who  chufes  to  go  into  it. 
Into  this  bed  he  is  put  between  two  blan- 
kets; three  or  four  more  blankets  are  laid 
over  him,  and  he  is  ordered  to.  lie  and 
fweat  for  an  hour.  After  which  he  rifes, 
fhifts  himfelf^  and  then  goes  into  a low 
parlour,  where  he  eats  fomething  light 
for  flipper,  drinks  a glafs  of  negus,  and 
then  retires,  through  a long  cold  paffage, 
to  his  own  bed. 


t 


Whether 
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Whether  this  long  procefs  was  at  firft 
inftituted  by  fome  formal,  pompous  phy- 
fi-cian  at.  Harrogate,  and  afterwards  be- 
came cuftomary  there,  I cannot  fay;  but 
fure  I am,  it  has  nothing  but  formality  to 
recommend  it,  fome  paits  of  it  being  by 
much  too  indelicate  to  bear  being  refiedled 
on,  and  fuch  as  I fliould  never  have  men- 
tioned, but  with  a view  to  abolilh. 

I would  advife  all  thofe  who  intend  to 
go  through  this  procefs,  only  to  fit  down 
five  minutes,  and  confider,  that  they  are 
going  not  only  into  the  fame  bed,  but  into 
the  very  blankets,  where  hundreds  have 
lain  beforethem,  andwherehundredshave 
not  only  lain,  but  fweated ; that  ihefe 
blankets  mufi:  be  filled  with  that  fweat ; 
and  that  it  did  not  arife  always  from  found 
and  healthful  bodies,  but  from  bodies  dif- 
eafed  both  internally  and  externally:  And 
if,  after  thefe  refiedlions,  they  can  calmly 
lie  down  in  it,  they  mufl;  have  little  deli- 
cacy. 

Were 


I 
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Were  declamation  the  purport  of  this 
eflay,  I could  paint  the  going  into  this  bed 
in  flill  more  difguhing  colours  but,  as 
I only  want  to  convince  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  not  to  play  upon  the  pafTibns,  I 
fhall  therefore  go  on  to  obferve,  that  things 
not  agreeable  to  the  inclination  may  be, 
and  often  are,  complied  withj^  when  at- 
tended with  advantages  fufficient  to  over- 
balance this  fault.  But  where  is  the  advan- 
tage of  going  into  this  common  bed?  Has 
fweating  an  hour  in  it  any  advantage  over 
fweating  an  hour  in  any  other  bed?  Is  it 
poiTible  there  can  be  any  mind  fo  weak  as 
to  imagine,  that  afweatin  it  can  have  any 
fuperior  virtue  to  a fweat  in  his  own  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  abolifh  this  pradlice. 
It  has  been  objedled,  that  the  patient  would 
run  a great  rifque  of  catching  cold,  were  he 
to  go  immediately  from  the  warm  bath 
into  his  own  room.  But  does  not  common 

fenfe 

\ 

* Let  fuch  as  want  to  fee  a more  finifhed  pidure  of  this 
fcene,  confult  the  defcription  of  Harrogate,  given  by  Dr. 
Smollet  in  his  Humphry  Clinker. 
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fenfe  tell  ns,  that  the  rifque  is  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  after  having  fweated  an  hour 
in  this  common  bed,  as  it  could  have  been 
immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  bath? 
But  mofi:  people  are  of  -opinion  that  com- 
mon fenfe  has-  nothing  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  prefervation  or  recovery  of  health-: 

- They  are,  however,  mifiaken;  for,  when- 
ever the  rules  of  phyfic,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  fclences,  deviate  from  it,  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  trufted.  . • 

And  here  I cannot  help  obferving,  that 
all  the  three  learned  profeflions  have  been 
but  too  apt  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
of  reafon  and  fenfe,  or  rather  perhaps  that 
man  has  too  tamely  yielded  up  that  pre- 
rogative to  the  opinion  of  his  counfellor, 
his  phyfician,  or  divine.  But  what  deferves 
flill  more  particular  notice  is,  that  now,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  when  the  opinion  of 
a counfellor  is  often  ftridly  and  fcrupu- 
loufly  examined,  that  of  a divine  doubted 
and  difregardcd,  that  that  of  the  phyfician 
fliould  be  flill  fo  implicitly  taken  by  amaz- 
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ins:  multitudes;  infomuch  that  it  is  no  nn- 
common  thing  to  fee  a man  of  wifdom, 
learning  and  prudence,  in  allother  refpe6ls, 
tamely  fubmit  his  judgment  to  fome  prag- 
matical doctor,  much  his  inferior  in  every 
thing,  and  that  too,  not  only  in  phylical 
matters  of  the  mofl:  abhrufe  and  intricate 

r 

nature,  but  in  fuch  as  fall  immediately 
under  the  cognizance  of  common  fenfe. 

/ 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjedl : After  the 
patient  has  arifen  from  his  fvveating  bed, 
he  next  goes  into  a low  parlour,  where 
' there  is  a large  lire.  Here  the  whole  of 
ihofe  who  have  bathed  that  evening  ge- 
nerally meet,  and  have  a few  light  things 
for  fupper;  after  which  they  are  vilited 
by  as  many  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances as  think  proper ; by  whom  the  room 
is  often  fo  much  crowded,  that,  with  the 
large  fire,  and  large  company,  it  becomes 
almofi:  unfupportable : And  yet,  after 
fweating  here  agai^n  for  fome  hours,  the 
patient  .m.ufi:  retire  to  his  own  bed-room, 
generally  through  feveral  long,  cold,  and 

F winding 
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winding  pafTages. ' I here  appeal  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  if  this  pradlice  can  be  fafer 
than  to  retire  to  it  immediately  after 
coming  out  of  the  bath. 

From  a review  of  this  whole  procefs,' 
the  leafi  we  can  fay  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  far 
from  being  well  condudled  ; For  the  pa- 
tient is  firft  heated  in  the  bath,  then  cooled 
in  coming  out  of  it ; heated  again  in  the 
common  fweating  bed,  then  cooled  be- 
tween it  and  the  low  parlour  where  he 
fups;  heated  a third  time  in  this  parlour, 
and  then  cooled  between  it  and  his  own 
bed : Where,  after  all,  he  is  generally 
heated  a fourth  time.  Alight  not  this  be 
much  better  managed?  Would  it  not  be 
more  confonant  to  reafon  and  the  fafety 
of  the  patient,  that  he  fliould  retire  to  his 
own  bed-room  immediately  after  coming 
out  of  the  bath  ; that  he  fliould  there  eat 
fomething  liglit  for  fupper,  as  a poached 
egg,  mutton-broth,  or  toafted  bread  with 
a little  negus,  allow  himfelf  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, and  then  go  to  bed?  Or,  if  he  wants 
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to  fweat  profufely,  let  him  go  into  bed  as 
foon  as  he  comes  from  the  bath,  taking 
care  to  have  by  him  a little  toalfed  bread 
and  fome  negus ; otherways,  the  bathing 
and  fweating  together  will  be  in  danger 
of  exhaufbng  his  ftrength  and  fpirits  too 
‘much.  Befides  this,  he  will  be  the  better 
‘to  have  by  him  fome  white  wine  whey, 
'of  which  he  fhould  take  a little  every  hour 
or  fo,  as  long  as  he  chufes  the  fweat  fhould 
continue,  and  a dry  fliirt  to  put  on,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity.  And,  laflly,  let  him 
take  care  to  cool  himfelf  gradually  in  tli^ 
morning  before  he  arife. 

I cannot  finifh  this  fubjedl  without  ob- 
ferving,  that  fweating  after  coming  out  of 
the  bath  feems  too  much  pradlifcd,  and 
too  anxioufly  fought  after,  by  the  genera- 
lity of  bathers,  as  if  the  whole  efficacy  of 
the  bath  depended  on  the  quantity  of 
fweat  procured  by  it;  which,  however,  is 
far  from  being  really  the  cafe  ; for  the 
effedls  of  the  bath  are  not  to  be  eflimated 
from,  nor  do  they  depend  upon,  what  is 

F 2 *fwcatcd 
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fvveated  out  of  the  body  after  it:  but, 
when  mineral  water  is  employed,  they 
rather  depend  upon  what  is  taken  into 
the  body  while  in  it.  Did  the  effects  of 
the  bath  depend  upon  what  is  thrown  out 
of  the  body  after  it  by  fweating,  a fweat 
as  plentiful,  and  of  as  long  duration,  might 
ealily  be  procured  by  methods  lefs  trou- 
blefome,  lefs  expenfive,  and  lefs  difagree- 
able.  But,  further,'  many  complaints 
have  been  relieved  by  warm  bathing, 
upon  which  the  moft  plentiful  fvveats 
have  had  no  effedt ; therefore,  it  is  not 
the  fweat  procured  by  the  warm  bathing 
which  gives  the  relief.  But  the  fweat  is 
all  the  evacuation  produced  by  the  warm 
bath.  And,  fince  the  relief  does  not  arife 
from  what  is  evacuated  from  the  body,  it 

I . . . ^ . 

muff  arife  from  what  is  abforbed  into  it. 

* For  thefe  reafons,  I am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion, that,  in  fuch  cafes  as  do  not  particu- 
larly require  fweating,  no  body  fhould 
affiduoufly  endeavour  to  force  it.  Let 
the  general  rule  be,  to  avoid  the  two  ex- 
• tremes 
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tremes  of  heat  and  cold  after  bathing, 
and  to  hope  for  relief,  from  v/hat  the 
body  has  imbibed  while  in  the  bath,  and 
not  from  what  it  fweats  out  immediately 
afterwards. 

I 

Since  the  hrft  edition  of  this  pamphlet 
was  publifhed,  an  elegant  cold  bath  has 
been  conflrudled  at  Harrogate,  which  be- 
ing a fleel  water,  may  be  of  no  fmall  ad- 
vantage to  thofe  who  are  naturally  weak 
and  relaxed,  or  who  have  relaxed  their 
, confHtutions  by  too  much  hot  bathing. 
The  beft  time  for  going  into  it  is  in  the 
morning,  or  it  may  be  ufed  in  the  even- 
ing by  luch  as  eat  no  fupper.  In  general, 
however,  I would  recommend  that  all 
thofe  who  ufe  the  cold  bath,  fhould  not, 
on  the  fame  day  they  go  into  it,  take  too 
much  of  the  fulphur  water,  as  to  purge 
them,  left  colds,  gripes,  and  other  com- 
plaints fhould  be  the  confequence. 


Diredlions 
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DireSiions  for  the  Diet  and  Drink  of  the 
Patients  attending  at  Harrogate. 

The  firft  great  and  fundamental  rule 
for  diet  is  temperance,  which  ought  to  be 
fleadily  attended  to  in  every  fituation  and 
condition  of  life;  For,  though  the  lick,  in- 
firm, and  valetudinary,  are  almolf  the  on- 
ly people  who  feel  the  immediate  ill  ef- 
fedfs  of  intemperance,  and  tho’  the  ftrong 
and  robuft  may  fometimes  pradlice  it  long 
with  impunity,  its  baneful  influence  will  at 
lalf  blafl:  their  vigour,  and  fap  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mofl:  healthful  conftitution. 

I 

From  the  days  of  the  Samian  fage*, 
down  to  the  prefent,  to  deter  mankind 
from  intemperance,  has  employed  the 
tongue  of  the  declaimer,  the  pen  of  the  fa- 
tirifl,  the^reafoning  of  the  philofopher,  and 
the  religion  of  the  divine;  and  all  with  lefs 
fuccefs  than  could  have  been  willied,  and 
expedied.  I fhall  therefore  not  enter  into 
the  fubjedl,  efpecially  as  it  has  of  late 

been 

* Pythagoras,  a celebrated  philofopher  who  declaimed 
againft  intemperance  and  eating  of  animal  food. 
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been  fully  and  concifely  confidered  by 
Dr.  Cadogan,  whofe  book  is  now  almoft 
in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

Before  I proceed,  however,  let  me  ob- 
ferve  to  the  water-drinkers,  that,  when  a 
man  has  hurt  his  conftitution  by  free  living, 
when  he  has  ferioiifly  refolved  to  endeavour 

4 

to  reftore  it  again  to  a found  ftate,  when  he 
has  travelled  perhaps  a tedious  journey  to 
Harrogate,  and  is  attending  there  at  a con- 
iiderable  expence  for  that  purpofe ; let 
him  not  flatter  himfelf  that  he  may  fl:ill  in- 
dulge and  yet  accomplifh  that  purpofe;  let 
him  not  vainly  fuppofe  that  a few  weeks 
or  a few  months  attendance  on  the  waters, 
while  he  is  flill  intemperate,  will  be  able 
to  reflore  a conflitution  which  he  has  been- 
allhislife  timedeftroyi'ng  by  intemperance; 
let  him  not  imagine  that  the  effects  can 
ceafe  while  the  caufe  is  remaining ; but 
let  him  firfl:  become  fleadily  temperate 
in  his  eating  and  drinking;  and  then  he 
may  rationally  hope  that  his  endeavours 
fhall  be  crowned  with  fuccefs. 


Let 
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_ Let  ns  now  take  a view  of  the  diet  at 
Harrogate,  and  fee,  not  only  how  far  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  temperance,  but 
, alfo  how  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a 
place  intended  for  the  recovery  of  health. 

' We-fhall  begin  with  the  mode  of  break- 
faffing,  upon  fome  parts  of  which  I cannot 
help  pafTing  a few  flridlures.  What  I have 
particularly  in  my  eye,  is  the  buttered  muf- 
fins; not  that  I think  a muffin  more  un- 
wholefome  than  any  other  kind  of  bread, 
but  becaufe,  being  a fpongy  fubffance,  it 
fucks  up  too  much  butter  for  any  ffo- 

mach  of  delicacy  to  bear  with  eafe,  and 

/ 

almoff  for. any  ffomach  to  digeff  with 
propriety. 

Muffins  fliould  therefore  either  be  much 
more  fparingly  buttered,’  or  intirely  laid 
afide.  Toafl  and  butter  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  liable'to  the  famer-objecfion,  tho’  not 
nearly  in  fo  high  a degree,  as  the  bread 
commonly  made  ufe  of  for  that  piirpofe  is 
not  near  fo  fpongy ; it  would  however  be 
better  for  mofl  flomachs  to  lay  afide  the 

ufe 
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ufe  of  both  while  drinking  the  water, 
and  in  their  place  to  fubditute  a little 
J^Iain  loaf-bread,’  with  a little  honey,  mar- 
malade of  oranges,  or  any  other  thing 
that  would  not  lie  fo  heavy  on  the  fto- 
mach ; and,  as  toafting  bread  gives  it  a' 
binding  quality,  I would  recommend  it 
to  every  one  to  confider,  before  he  toafis 
it,  whether  or  not  he  requires  it  with  that 
quality. 

I fhall  not  here  enter  into  a particular 
difcuffion  of  the  effedls  of  tea.  It  has  been 
of  late  condemned  by  many  phylicians  of 
credit,  and  others  of  the  faculty  have  been 
its  zealous  advocates:  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  neither  pofTefTed  of  one  half  of  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  that  have  been  af- 
cribed  to  it  by  its  friends  and  enemies ; 
and  therefore  fuch  as  are  accuflomed  to 
drink,  and  to  find  it  agree  with  them  at 
other  times,  need  not  abflain  from  it  on 
account  of  drinking  the  water:  Such  as 
find  it  does  not  agree  with  them,  may 
take  bairn,  fage,  or  mint  tea,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  is  light  and  eafily  digeflible. 

^ Such 
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Such  as  have  weak  delicate  ftomachs, 
and  are  apt  to  throw  up,  fhould  be  care- 
ful not  to  breakfafl;  too  foon  after  having 
liniflied  their  quantity  of  water,  other- 
ways  they  will  be  apt  to  become  fick, 
and  throw  up  their  breakfaft,  and  as 
much  of  the  water  as  remains  in  their 
Ifomach  along  with  it. 

The  dinners  at  moff  of  the  houfes  in 
Harrogate  are  furnifhed  out  in  a manner 
much  too  luxurious  for  companies  of  inva- 
lids. Whatever  floicifm  may  pretend  to 
fay,  there  are  pleafures  in  eating  and 
drinking  ; and  thefe  pleafures,  when 
thrown  in  the  way  will  fometimes  tempt 
even  the  moft  abftemious  to  deviate  from 
the  rules  of  moderation  and  temperance. 
Temptations  therefore  fhould  always  be 
avoided  when  pofTible;  but  here  it  is  next 
to  impofTible ; for  it  being  a place  where 
perhaps  as  many  people  refort  for  plea- 
fure  as  for  heahh,  victuals  miifl  be  pre- 
pared to  fuit  the  ffrong  and  healthy  as 
well  as  the  infirm  and  valetudinary  : Let 
the  latter  therefore,  from  the  variety  of 

difhes 
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difhes  that  are  generally  before  them, 
chufe  fuch  as  are  lighteO:  and  mofl  eafy 
of  digefHon  ; let  them  never  eat  of  above 
one  or  two  things  at  a meal ; for  nothing 
is  more  deftrudlive  of  health  than  a variety 
of  different  and  difeordant  kinds  of  food 
thrown  into  the  ffomach  together. 

But  here  it  will  naturally  be  inquired, 
• What  vicluals  are  mofl  eafily  digefled? 
Though  mofl:  of  the  writers  on  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  have  endeavoured  to  an- 
fwer  this  inquiry,  I am  of  opinion  that  no 
precife  anfwer  can  be  given  to  it,  as  fome 
flomachs  more  eafily  digeff  one  thing,  and 
fome  another : Let  every  one  therefore 
obferve  carefully  what  agrees  with  his 
ffomach,  and  what  does  not;  and  let  his 
experience  and  reafon  diredf  him  to  ufe 
the  one,  and  to  avoid  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  aliment, 
the  beff  rule  that  can  be  given  is  to  take 
as  much  as  is  fuificient  to  fupport  and 
nourifh  the  body,  and  not  fo  much  as  will 
overload  the  flomach,  and  be  difficult  to 

, Ga  digeA: 
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digeft:  In  doing  this,  every  individual  has 
a certain  guidcj  if  he  will  liften  to  the 
didlates  of  a natural  and  undepraved  ap- 
petite, which,  whenever  he  has'  eat  as 
much  as  is  neceffary,  will  prornpt  him  to 
leave  off,  by  being  difgufted  at  more. 
But  many  appetites  are  fo  depraved,  as  to 
have  in  a great  degree  loft  this  power  of 
admonifhing;  to  fuch,  however,  there  is 
another  method  ftill  open.  They  may  be 
aftured  that  they  have  committed  no  ex- 
cefs,  when,  immediately  after  eating,  they 
can  walk,  write,  or  do  any  neceftary  bu- 
finefs  with  eafe  and  alacrity. 

It  is  cuftomary  not  only  at  Harrogate, 
but  over  all  Britain,  to  drink  fometimes 
feveral  glafles  of  wine,  or  of  other  ftrong 
liquors,  during  the  time  of  dinner;  a cuf- 
tom  which  a little  reiiedlion  will  fhew  to 
be  hurtful  to  digeftion,  and  which  confe- 
quently  fuch  as  have  w’’eak  ftomachs  fhould 
not  comply  with;  becaufe  it  is  evident 
that  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  particularly 
fpirits  and  wines,  contribute  to  harden 
confiderably  fuch  kinds  of  meat  as  are 

put 
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put  into  them;  and  the  harder  any  meat 
is  rendered  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  the  more 
difficult  it  muft  be  of  digeftion.  I would 
therefore  advife  fuch  as  attend  Harrogate 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  to  drink  wa- 
ter or  fmali  beer  only,  at  their  meals ; 
and,  about  half  an  hour  after,  when  the 
meat  is  tolerably  broke  down  in  the  fio- 
mach,  they  may  take  a moderate  glafs  of 
any  liquor  that  agrees  with  them. 

Suppers,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  litua* 
tions,  ought  to  be  ate  with  caution,  as  a 
ffate  of  reft  and  inactivity  generally  takes 
place  foon  after  them,  during  which  di- 
geftion  is  more  ftowly  performed  than  in 
the  more  bufy  fcenes  of  adive  life.  But 
at  Harrogate,  or  any  other  place,  where 
one  attends  with  a view  to  recover  loft 
health,  double  caution  js  neceflary,  both 
with  regard  to  the  quality  and  quantity. 
The  quality  fhould  be  as  ftmple  as  pofti- 
ble,  fuch  as  chicken,  tripe,  poached  eggs 
Sec.  But  It  will  be  ftill  better  to  refrain 
altogether  from  folid  animal  food,  and  to 
fubftitute  in  its  place  mutton  or  veal  broth, 

rice 
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rice  gruel,  fago,  artichokes,  afparagus,  or 
any  of  the  vegetables  that  are  in  feafon  : 
This,  however,,  is  no  univerfal  rule  ; there 
are  fome  ftomachs  which  more  eafily  di- 
geft  a fmall  quantity  of  light  animal  than 
vegetable  food  ; every  perfon  of  attention 
may  foon  difcover  whether  this  is  his  cafe 
and  regulate  himfelf  accordingly. 

Though  I have  already  made  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  quantity  of  aliment  ne- 
ceflary  to  preferve  health,  I cannot  difmifs 
this  fubjedf  without  adding,  that,  when 
fleep  is  neither  fhortened  nor  diflurbed 
by  what  has  been  ate  or  drank  at  fupper, 
w'hen  there  is  neither  head  ach  nor  bad  tafte 
in  the  mouth  next  morning,  and  when  we 
arife  properly  refrefhed,  at  our  ufual  hour, 
we  may  be  alTured  that  our  meal  has  not 
been  too  large  the  preceding  night. 

I flia  1 1 fin  i fli  th  I s fubj  ed  by  obfe  rvi  ng,  th  a t 
thoughi  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  thefcw 
foregoing  rules  to  the  water-drinkers  at 
Harrogate,  whofe  plan  is  generally  to  rc- 
flore  a broken  confiitution  : yet  the  mofi; 
part  of  them  may  with  propriety  and  life- 

fulnefs 
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fulnefs  be  carried  into  common  life,  and 
will,  in  that  cafe,  tend  to  fave  us  the  trou- 
ble of  thefe  frequent  repairs  we  are  often 
vainly  prompted  to  expert  we  fhall  receive 
from  mineral  waters  and  medical  prefcrip- 
tions.  What  particular  rules  may  after- 
wards occur  as  neceffary  in  particular  dif- 
eafes  fhall  be  taken  notice  of  afterwards. 

Of  Atr, 

Air  that  circulates  freely,  that  is  dry, 
and  in  other  refpedls  healthful,  is  at  all 
times  neceffary,  but  more  particularly  fo 
at  a watering  place  of  this  kind,  where 
perhaps  one  half,  or,  at  leaff,  one  third 
of  the  people  who  attend,  come  from 
crowded  cities,  where  the  air  is  far  from 
being  pure,  and  where  the  difeafes  they 
come  to  get  rid  of  have  perhaps  arifen 
from  that  impurity.' 

There  are  few  places  in  England,  per- 
haps none,  that  can  boafl:  of  a better  air 
than  Harrogate ; there  it  circulates  freely, 
is  not  interrupted  by  wood,  nor  rendered 
humid  by  ftagnating  water ; and,  as  far  as 
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I can  judge,  poflefTes  every  thing  neceffary 
to  render  it  defireable  and  healthful.  I 
fpeak  here  of  High  Harrogate,  where  the 
air  circulates  more  freely  than  at  Low 
Harrogate ; tho’,  even  at  this  laft,  it  is  lefs 
obftruc^fed  than  In  many  parts  of  England. 

I 

After  having  faid  thus  much  of  the 

goodnefs  of  the  air  at  Harrogate,  all  that 

is  further  neceffary,  is  to  perfuade  people 

to  take  as  much  of  it,  without  doors;  as 

poflible,  and  to  endeavour  to  render  it  as 

purer  within  doors  as  the  nature  of  the 

lodging  houfes  will  admit  of. 

> 

' With  regard  to  the  firff  of  the^e,  the 
only  argument  I fhall  ufe,  is,  to  lay  down 
thefe  fimple  and  obvious  fadls:  That  air  is 
of  all  other  things  the  moft  neceffary  to 
animal  life  ; that  good  air  is  confequently 
the  moft  neceffary  towards  health  ; that 
the  air  of  Harrogate  is  indifputably 
' good ; and  that  many  people  who  are 
there,  have  either  come  from  confinement 
by  bufinefs,  or  crowded  cities,  nd  muft 
return  to  the  fame  fcenes,  where  they 
cannot  enjoy  it  In  fuch  perfe(5lion. 


At 
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At  Harrogate,  the  fecond  demands  a 

very  peculiar  degree  of  care  and  attention; 

for,  in  every  place  where  the  air  does  not 

•circulate  freely,  as  in  rooms  that  are  fei- 
* 

dom  or  never  opened,  it  loofes  by  degrees 
its  Ipring,  and  at  laft  becomes  altogether 
unfit  for  being  breathed:  And  this  hap- 
pens fooner  in  a room  that  is-  inhabited  or 
flept  in  by  one  or  more  perfons ; / for  the 
air  in  this  cafe  not  only  lofes  its  fpring, 
by  want  of  circulation,  but  likewife  by  be- 
ing  repeatedly  taken  into,  and  thrown  out 
of,  the  lungs  ; for  every  time  it  is  fo  taken 
in  and  thrown  out  again,  it  lofes  fomething 
of  that  principle  which  renders  it  necefTary 
to  animal  life.  This  any  one  may  fatisfy 
himfelf  of,  by  taking  a large  bla,dder  full 
of  air,  and  breathing  backwards  and  for- 
wards into  it,  through  a fmall  pipe,  when 
he  will  find,  that,  after  he  has  breathed 
the  air  a few  times  over^  it  will  neither 
fill  up  the  bladder  nor  his  own  lungs  ; fo 
that  he  muft  be  abfolutely  fuffocated,  if 
he  does  not  foon  breathe  frefh  air  from 
another  fource. 


H 
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One  fingle  perfon  fleeping  In  a fmall 
room  breathes  the  whole  air  in  it  more 
than  once  over  in  a night ; hence  it  is  lefs 
pure  than  air  that  has  not  been  breathed  ; 
and  hence  a perfon  coming  from  the  frefh 
air,  into  a bed-room  in  the  morning,  is 
fenfible  that  the  air  in  the  bed  room  is  dif- 
agreeable.  If  two  or  more  deep  in  the 
fame  roorri,  it  becomes  thereby  dill  more 
unwhoiefome;  and  this  unwholefomenefs 
increafcs  every  night,  if  the  room  is  not 
well  ventilated  and  cleared  of  its  bad  air 
through  the  day. 

Almod  all  the  bed-rooms  at  Harrogate 
are  fmall ; two  people  deep  in  naany  of 
them ; they  not  only  dand  in  great  num- 
bers together  on  the  fame  door,  but  are 
two  dories,  one  over  the  other ; the 
houfes,  during  the  warmer  months,  are 
generally  crowded  ; and  this  crowd  does 
not  confid  altogether  of  found,  healthy 
people,  but  of  a mixture,  in  which  are 
m^ny  indrm  and  difeafed.  Hence  every 
Wdging-houfe  in  fome  meafure  refembles 
an  hofpital : and  hence  a great  deal  of 

care 
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care  is  neceflary  in  airing  and  cleaning,' 
not  onJ}^  the  bed-chambers,  but  the  whole 
houfe.  ■ 

I am  feniiblc  that  the  bed  chambers 
here  are  kept  as  clean  as  at  any  public 
place  of  the  fame  nature;  but  they  are  not 
properly  aired,  almofl  every  one  of  them 
being  kept  perpetually  locked  up.  This 
may  feem  a ifrange  adertion  to  people 
who  have  never  been  at  Harrogate,  but 
may  be  eafily  explained.  Few  of  ihofe 
who  attend  at  the  wells  bring  fuflicient 
conveniences  along  with  them  to  lock  up 
their  clothes  and  other  necelT^ries.  There 
are  no  conveniences  in  thofe  bed  roonts  ih 
which  any  thing  can  be  locked  up  ; con- 
fequentiy,  they  are  obliged  either  to  keep 
their  rooms  condantly  locked,  or  fuj^mit 
to  have  their  neceffaries  dolen.  Mod 
people  chufc  rather  to  rifque  lleeping  in 
an  ill-aired  room  than  to  lofe  their  goods; 
and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  thofe  rooms 
are  condantly  fhut,  and  not  fo  well  aired 
as  they  ought  to  be. 


H 
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This  evil,  which  I think  of  great  con- 
fequence,  might  be  eahiy  remedied  ; for, 
in  almoft  every  bed-room,  there  are 
drawers,  which  have  almofl;  all  locks,  but 
no  keys,  owing,  as  is  faid,  to  their  being 
frequently  loft  among  fo  numerous  a fuc- 
ceftion  of  guefts.  If  the  landlords  on  this 
account  will  not  provide  any  more  keys, 
I would  propofe  that  the  chambermaids 
fhould  provide  them,  either  to  fell  or  to 
lend,  which  would  be  a confiderable  per- 
quifite  to  them,  the  means  of  having  the 
bed-chamber  doors  left  open,  and  of  hav- 
ing the  houfe  well  aired. 

I have  infifted  the  more  on  this  article 
of  airing  the  bed-chambers  at  Harrogate, 
as  I think  it  much  neglecfted  at  prefent, 
and  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
weak  and  lickly  part  of  the  guefts ; and 
further,  as  I think  it  a pity  that  the  good 
effedls  of  fo  fine  an  air  as  is  breathed 
without  doors  fliould  be  counterbalanced 
by  a bad  air  within. 


Of 
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Of  the  Exercife  necejfary  with  the  Han'o- 
, gate-Water, 

£xercife  is  fo  reqnifite  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  that  the  wife  Author  of  Na- 
ture thought  proper  to  make  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  towards  attaining  the  means  of 
our  exiffence,  when  he  decreed  that  the 
ground  fhould  not  bring  forth  fruit  with- 
out culture,  and  that  man  fhould  earn  his 
bread  with  the  fweat  of  his  brow. 

But  exercife,  as  well  as  the  two  forego- 
ing articles,  has  been  fo  fully  treated  of, 
by  almoft  all  the  writers  on  health,  .that 
it  would  be  fuperlluous  for  me  to  give  any 
other  ‘diredlions  concerning  it,  than.fuch 
as  are  neceffary  for  the  particular  circum- 
ffances  of  the  water-drinkers  at  Harrogate. 
But,  before  I proceed  to  thefe,  I fhall  men- 
tion a few  things  in  general,  relating  to  it, 
which  I think  neceffary  to  be  known,  as 
the  good  or  bad  effeds  of  it  frequently 
depend  upon  them. 
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The  jirji  is,  that  exercife  is  mofl:  health- 
ful upon  an  empty  ftomach,  and  that  none, 
at  leaft  of  the  feverer  kinds  of  it,  ought 
ever  to  be  attempted  in  the  contrary  cir- 
cumftances,  except  by  people  of  llrong 
confHtutions,  and  accuftomed  to  labour. 

The  fecond  is,  that  that  kind  of  exercife 
is  the  beft  whiclf  is  performed  by  a volun- 
tary exertion  of  our  own  members,  and 
not  by  fome  other  power  by  which  we  are 
put  into,  and  continued  in  motion. 

The  third  is,  that,  in  whatever  manner 
we  exercife  ourfelves,  we  muft  obferve 
never  to  exhauft  our  Ihrength  and  fpirits 
too  much.  Many  form  a refolution  of 
uling  exercife,  fet  forward  too  eagerly  in 
the  execution  of  that  refolution,  and  find- 
ing, that,  in  their  firft  efforts,  the  body 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  mind,  they 
drop  theprojedl  as  abfurd  and  impofTible. 

But  let  fuch  confider,  that,  whoever  has 

* 

been  long  accuftomed  to  inactivity,  mufi: 
not  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  can  begin  to 
take  much  exercife  all  at  once ; he  mufi: 

rather 
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rather  begin  by  riding,  or  walking  half  a 
mile  to-day,  a little  more  to-inorrow,  and 
fo  on ; and  by  this  means,  he  will  foon 
come  to  perform  with  eafe,  what,  had  he 
attempted  at  firll:,  he  would  have  found 
impollible. 

As  exercife  is  moft  beneficial 'on  an 
empty  ftomach,  it  appears  evident,  that 
the  properefi:  time  for  takirig  it  is  in  the 
morning.  I would  therefore  advife  the 
water-drinkers  to  repair  as  early  as  they 
can  to  the  wells,  and  to  continue  as  long> 
walking  or  riding  before  breakfafi  as  their 
ffrength  and  circumftances  will  permit ; 
and,  as  breakfafi:  is  generally  a light  meal, 
thofe  that  incline  may  ride  or  walk  out 
about  an  hour  after  it,  provided  the  day 
be  not  too  hot,  or  provided  they  can  keep 
themfelves  in  the  fhade,  if  it  is.  Some 
may  think  this  an  idle  caution  ; but  I am 
well  affured,  that  though  the  ftrong  and 
robufi:  may  ride  or  walk  long  in  the  fun- 
fhine  with  impunity,  yet  valetudinarians, 
to  whom  I am  now  addrefhng  myfelf,  do 
often  feel  their  firength  and  fpirits  much 

more 
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more  exhaufted  by  it,  than  it  is  confident 
with  prudence  that  they  fhould  rifk.  As 
dinner  is  generally  a much  fuller  meal 
than  breakfaft,  and  takes  a much  longer 
time  to  digeft,  I am  of  opinion  that  none 
of  the  feyei;er  kinds  of  exercife  fhould  be 
undertaken  till,  at  leaff,  fome  hours  after 
it ; thofe  who  iricline,  may  divert  them- 
felves  by  going  from  room  to  room,  play- 
ing billiards,  &c.  but  they  fhould  poftpone 
their  riding  and  walking  out  till  towards 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  fuch  exer- 
cife-will  be  more  pleafant,  lefs (fatiguing, 
and  contribute  more  towards  the  recovery 
of  their  health. 

When  a fufficiency  of  exercife  has  been 
taken  through  the  day,  there  is  little  occa- 
fioh  for  more  after  fupper ; nor  indeed  is 
there  much  opportunity  for  it,  unlefs  it  be 
bn  ball-nights,  when  fuch  as  have  an  in- 
clination for,  dancing,  and  no  other  caufe 
to  make  them  refrain  from  it  but  drinking 
the  waters,  may  freely  indulge  that  incli- 
nation, fo  far  as  not  to  exhauft  their 
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fVrength  and  fpirits.  I may,  perhaps, 
here  run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
of  my  brethren  of  the  faculty,  as  I know 
that  medical  feverity ‘often  forbids  danc- 
ing to  the  young  and  the  gay  of  both 
fexes,  purely  becaufe  they  are  drinking 
the  waters : Till  medical  knowledge, 
however,  brings  fome  better  argument's 
to  fupport  this  feverity  than  it  has  hitherto 
done,  I fhall  be  of  opinion,’  that,"*  in  moft 
cafes,  a little  moderate  dancing  may  aflift_ 
inflead  of  obfl:ru6ling  the  falutary  ope- 
ration of  the  waters.  ‘ 

/ ‘ 

■ / 

As  exercife,  at  proper'  times  arid  inter- 
vals, is  almofl:  abfolutely  necelTary,  and 
univerfally  beneficial  to  the  valetudinary' 
fo  alfo  are  reft  and  fteep  in  their  proper 
feafons;  it  fhould  therefore  be  a general 
rule,  with  all  fuch  as  are  dcfirous  of  reco- 
vering health,  to  go  to  bed  by  eleven 
o’clock  at  lateft  : By  fo  doing,  their  fieep 
will  be  lefs  interrupted,  and  they  will  rife 
jnore  chearful  and  refrefhed  next  morn- 
ing. 


A cheat- 
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A chearful,  temper,  and  a mind  not 
racked  by  care,  nor  ruffled  by  the  ruder 
pafflons,  fhould  be  a principal  part  of  our 
fludy  in  our  endeavours  to  recover  health; 
liot  that  I fuppofe  mankind  capable  of 
avoiding  care  and  paffion  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  that  may  happen  while  they 
are  traveling  along  the  rugged  path  of 
life,  but  I fuppofe  them  capable  at  leaf!: 
of  not  throwing  themfelves  in  the  way  of 
thefe  evils,  which  too  many  do,  while 
they  venture'their  fortunes,  or  what  will 
greatly  affecft  their  fortunes,  at  cards; 
'while  they  fit  up  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
night,  nowflufhed  with  hope,  now  racked  i 
W'ith  difappointment,  now  fufpended  in  j 
the  balance  betwixt  them;  and,  after  all,  j 
whatever  way  their  luck  has  run,  fpend  a ' . 
part  of  a fleeplefs  night  in  bed,  and  arife 
from  it  with  haggard  countenances  next 
morning. 
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DireBions  for  the'Ufe  of  the  Sulphur-U'^ater 
in  external  Diforders. 


There  are  only  two  methods  by  which 
the  complaints  in  which  Harrogate-water 
does  good  or  ill  can  be  properly,  afcer- 
rained.  The  jirfl  is  the  hypothetical, 
which  the  nature  and  component  princi- 
ples of  the  water,  and  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  being  known,  teaches  us,  from  the 
nature  of  thefe  component  principles,  to 
argue  what  the  effedls  of  the  water  will 
be  upon  the  human  body  in  fuch  and  fuch' 
circumflances.  The  jecond  is  the  experi- 
mental, by  which,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  component  principles  of  the 
water,  we  take  a review  of  what  its  cffedfs 
have  generally  been  in  fuch  and  fuch  dif- 
eafes;  and  from  thence  deduce  wfiat  its 
effects  are  likely  to  be  in  thofe  of  a hmilar 
nature. 


The  jirji  of  thefe  methods  is  by  much 
the  mofl:  fallacious,  being  liable  to  all  the 
uncertainty  and  obfcurity  of  human  learn- 
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ing,  which,  in  many  cafes,  as  well  as  in  I 

this  betore  us,  has  hardly  any  fixed  prin^  | 

ciples  to  proceed  upon.  The  fe^ond,  being  j 
eftablifhed  upon  fadls  and  experience,  is 
much  more  certain,  though  now  and  then 
alfo  liable  to  deceive,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
our  not  always  being  able  pofitively  to 
determine,  whether  this  or  the  other  dif- 
eafe  be  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with 
thofe  that  we  have  known  formerly  cured 
by  Harrogate  water. 

/ 

As  the  method  of  inyefligation  by  ex-^ 
perience  is  flow,  depending  upon  fo  many 
fa(5ls,  which  are  neither  eafily  colledted, 
nor  compared,  and  whofe  colledlion  is 
feldom  made,  nor  comparifon  attended 
to  with  a fufficient  degree  of  caution  and 
impartiality,  the  irnprovcments  in  medi- 
cine made  in  this  way  are,  hitherto,  nei- 
ther fo  many  nor  fo  great  as  might  natu^  j 
rally  have  been,  expedbed,  confidering  how  .j 
long  it  has  been  fbudioufiy  cultivated  as  a j 
fcience.  Some  of  the  fubfequent  diredi-  1 
,ons  I fhall  therefore  be  obliged  to  give  J 
from  principles,  fadfs  not  being  as  yet  fo  -J 

numerous  1 
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numerous  as  to  enable  me  to  give  a gene- 
ral direclory  for  the  ufe  of  Harrogate  water.  . 


The  fulphur- water  at  Harrogate,  was  for 
a long  time  either  reckoned  too  offenlive, 
or  perhaps  too  dangerous,  to  be  taken  in- 
ternally ; and  therefore  was  at  firfl:  only 
preferibed  as  a bath  or  wafh,  in  difeafes 
of  the  fkin,  many  of  which  it  annually 
cured  foiely  by  this ‘external  mode  of  ap- 
plication ; but  when,  in  procefs  of  time,'  it 
came  to  be  ufed  internally  alfo,  its  effi- 
cacy in  removing  thofe  difeafes  became 
fliri  more  flriking  and  obvious  : So  that 
at  prefent,  great  numbers  of  people  afflidl- 
ed  vvith  them,  fefort  to  it  from  all  parts 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland;  and,  as 
many  of  thefe  are  not  able  to  afford  pro- 
per medical  advice,  I fhall  endeavour  to 
make  the  following  diredlions  as  ufeful  to 
them  as  poffible. 


The  firff  difeafe  of  the  fkin  I ffiall  men- 
tion is  the  Scurvy,  which  is  divided  into 
two  kinds,  the  land  and  the  fea  feurvy. 
What  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 

land 
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land  fcurvy,  is  for  the  moft  part  a foul 
fcurfy  eruption,  fometimes  over  the  whole 
body,  fometimes  only  over  a part  of  it, 
attended  with  itching,  purple,  or  blueifh 
fpots,  &c.  The  fea-lcurvy,  joined  to  the 
fymptoms  of  theland-fcurvy  already  men- 
tioned, is  generally  attended,  in  its  more 
advanced  flate,  by  a ftiffnefs  or  total  im- 
mobility of  fome  of  the  joints ; for  the 
mofl  paVt  thofe  of  the  knee6,  with  loofe, 

fpongy,  bleeding  gums, 

* 

Whether  the  Harrogate  water  is  as  ufe- 
ful  in  the  fea  as  in  the  land-fcurvy  has  not 
yet  been  properly  afcertained ; as  but  few 
people  with  real  genuine  fea- fcurvies  have 
hitherto  attended  it;  but,  from  the  benefit 
received  by  fome  of  thofe  few  who^have 
attended  it,  it  is  reafonable  to  expedl  con- 
fiderable  benefit  from  it  when  properly 
managed. 

The  fcurvy,  whether  of  the  fea  or  land 
kind,  is  a difeafe  that  cannot  bear  a great 
deal  of  evacuations;  therefore  finch  as  are 
affli(5led  with  it  fhould  not  drink  fio  largely 

of 
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of  the  Harrogate  water  as  to  purge  them 
much. , The  principal  thing  they  want  is 
to  have  the  nature  of  their  blood  and  juices 
changed;  but  few,  if  any,  purgatives  have 
, a power  of  doing  this,  when  they  operate 
only  as  purgatives.  They  diould  there- 
fore drink  the  water  in  fmaller  quantities, 
and  at  longer  intervals ; as,  for  inflance, 
half  a pint,  or  a little  lefs,  in  the  morn- 
ing ; and  repeat  it  in  the  forenoon,  after- 
noon, and  at  bed-time.  By  this  method, 
the  w^ter,  inflead  of  running  almoft  in- 
tirely  off  by  flool  and  urine,  has  time  to 
enter  into  the  blood,  to  change  its  nature, 
and  eradicate  all  the  lurking  feeds  of  the 
diftemper. 

Such  as,  along  with  their  other  com- 
plaints, have  fliff  joints,  ought  to  bathe 
them  in  the  warm  fulphur-waier,  for  an 
hour  “together,  every  evening  and  morn- 
ing, or  oftener : They  may  likewife  hold 
them  over  the  fleam  of  the  water;  or  it 
will  be  flill  better,  if  they  can  get  one  of 
the  fmall  vapour-bath  machines,  which 
are  conflrudcd  fo  as  to  diredl  the  fleam 

immediately 
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immediately  upon  the  difeafed  part.  With 
this  machine  they  may  bathe  three  or  four 
hours  every  day;  which  has  frequently 
done  a great  deal  of  good  in  thefe  com- 
plaints, even  when  only  fountain  water 
was  made  ufe  of.  After  the  joint  has  been 
thus  bathed,  either  in  the  warm  water  it- 
felf,  or  in  the  vapour  arifing  from  it,  let  it 
be  gently  rubbed  dry,  anointed  with  oil  of 
almonds,  or  any  other  fweet  oil,  wrapped 
inflannel;  and  letit  always  be  remembered 
to  endeavour  every  day  to  move  the  ftiff 
Joint  gently  backwards  and  forwards  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  give  much  pain. 

% 

It  is  of  the  utmofl;  confequence,  not 
only  in  the  fcurvy,  but  in  all  difeafes  of 
the  fkin,  to  bathe  either  the  whole  body, 
or  the  parts  more  particularly  affedled,  in 
the  fulphur- water;  and  the  patient,  imme- 
diately before  he  goes  into  the  bath,  fliould 
be  well  rubbed  with  a flefh-brufh ; or,  if 
he  cannot  bear  the  brufli,  with  a piece  of 
warm  flannel.  This  not  only  opens  the  - 
pores  of  the  fkin,  but  takes  off  alfo  the 
fcurf,  which  in  thefe  cafes  is  ufually  upon 

it; 
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it;  by  which  the  water  not  only  enters 
more  eaiiiy  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
gains  a more  free  accefs'to,  and  applies 
itfelf  more  intimately  to  all  the  little  fores 
upon  the  Ikin,  deftroys  their  malignancy, 
and  heals  them  up  fooncr. 

Experience  has  now  fully  demonftrated 
to  us,  that  all  the  acicrfruits,  as  lemon^, 
oranges,  &c.  are  not  only  themoft  power- 
ful preventatives  againfl:,  but  alfo  the  moft 
certain  remedies  for  curing  the  fea-fcurvy : 
But  whether  they  anfwer  as  well  in  the 
landTfcurvy,  is  not  yet  fully  afcertained. 
If,  however,  we  reafon  from  the  fimilarity 
of  the  one  difeafe  tu  the  other,  we  fhould 
expect  that  thofe  fruits  fliould  be  alike  ufcr- 
ful  in  each  of  them.  I would  therefore 
advife,  that  the  diet  of  all  fcorbutic  pati- 
ents fhould,  in  a great  meafure,  confift  of 
the  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  fei- 
fon ; all  of  which  have  a greater  or  lefs  an- 
tifcorbutic  power,  and  ail  of  which  will  af- 
fillthe  operation  of  the  water  in  expelling 
the  fcorbutic  taint  from  the  blood, 
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I am  aivare  here,  that  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  attend  Harrogate,  arc  afraid 
of  eating  fruit,  left  it  Ihould  difagree  with 
the  water : Whether  this  arifes  from  cuf- 
tom,  or  is  inculcated  by  their  phylicians,  I 
know  not ; but  I think  I may  venture  to 
pronounce  it  an  unneceflary  caution,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  water  that  can 
change  the  nature  of  fruit  into  any  thing 
hurtful,  and  nothing  in  fruit  that  can  coun- 
teradl  the  virtue- of  the  water  : But,  not- 
withftanding  of  what  I have  faid,  fruit 
ftiould  always  be  taken  moderately,  and 
only  by  fuch  with  tyhofe  ftomachs  it  has 
been  accuftomed  to  agree. 

Almoft  every  diforder  where  there  is 
any  foulnefs  of  the  fkin,  whether  with,  or 
without  itching,  is  at  prefent  denominated 
fcorbutic,  and  Harrogate  water  is  univer- 
fally  applied  to  whatever  is  fo  denomi- 
nated. But  even  this  does  not  render  it 
neceflary  that  1 Ihould  enter  into  a critical 
examination  of  what  is  really  fcorbutic, 
and  what  not ; as  there  can  be  no  great 
miftake  in  making  ufe  of  this  water  in 

any 
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any  of  the  difcafes  of  the  ikin,  it  being  for 
the  moft  part  ferviceable  in  aJl  of  them, 
of  whatever  kind  and  denomination,  if 
fufficient  time  is  given  it*  to  re6Ufy  the 
blood  and  jpices,  and  its  virtues  are  not 
deflroyed  by  intemperance  and  other  vices. 
But  fufficient  time  is  feldom  given  it,  as  it 
is  cuftomary  for  moil:  people,  before  they 
fet  out  on  their  journey  to  Harrogate,  to 
fix  the  time  of, their  refidence  there ; and 
this  time  they  generally  pundfuallyobferve, 
whether  the  waters  have-agteed  with  them 
or  not:  A pradfice  which  needs  only  be 
confidered,  in  order  to  be  reelificd. 

The  leprofy  is  a diforder  of  the  fkin  that 
feldom  appears  in  this  country  ; a few  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  it  have  attended  at' 
Harrogate,  and  received  confiderable  be- 
nefit. They  fhould  ufe  the  water  in  the  . 

fame  manner  as  thole  that  have  the  fcurvy. 

/ 

The  itch  is  another  diforder  of  the  Hein, 
on  account  of  which  feveral  people  attend 
at  Harrogate  every  feafon:  If  the^'  are 
not  within  a few  miles  of  it,  this  is  giving 
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thcmfclves  a needlefs  trouble  and  ex- 
pence. But,  *when  fuch  do  attend,  all 
that  is  neceffary  for  them  to  do,  is  to  go 
about  five  or  fix  times  into  a bath  of  the 
fulphur-water,  and  have  their  fkins  well 
rubbed  with  aliefh-brufh  every  time  they 
are  in  it ; by  which,  without  drinking  the 
water,  they  will  be  cured,  if  the  diforder 
has  not  been  very  inveterate,  and  of  long 
Handing. 

Befides  the  difeafes  attended  with  foul- 
nefs  and  itching  of  the  fkin,  great  numbers 
of  people,  with  fores  of  all  kinds,  attend 
every  feafon  at  Harrogate,  expedting,  and, 
fometimesfinding  a cure  there, when  every 
other  remedy  has  been  tried  to  no  purpofe. 

t ■ 

I , • , 

As  a great  many.of  thefe  fores  are  of  the 
fcrophulous  kind,  a few.  directions  tofcro- 
phulous  patients,  on  that  account,  become 
neceffary. 

As  experience  has  not  hitherto  pointed 
out  to  us,  that  purging  has  ever  done  any 
confiderable  fervice  in  this  diforder,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  if  the  fulphur-water  is  to  do 
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any  fervice,  it  will  not  be  by  taking  it  in 
cjnantities  large  enough  to  purge  every 
day ; It  will  therefore  be  better  for  fcro- 
phulous  patients  to  drink  it  as  above-di- 
redled  in  the  fcurvj',  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that,  about  twice  a-week,  they  take 
as  much  of  it  as  will  give  them  a few  ftools; 
as  fcrophulous  people  can  bear  purging,' 
without  lofs  of  ftrength,  which  thofe-that 
are  fcorbutic  cannot;  and  as  a little  purg- 
ing  may,  peihaps,.  co-operate  with  the 

other  intentions  of  the  Waters. 

Let  fuch  patients  alfo  waffi  their  fores 
evening  and  morning,  or  oftener,  in  the 
fulphtir-water,  a little  warm.  ^ They  fbould 
alfo  bathe  in  it  twice  a-week,  if  their  con- 
ftitutions  will  bear  it  ; lay  rags  dipped  in 

it  over  their  fores,  and  change  them  pretty 
frequently. 


yi  I think  neceffary  to  add  on  this 

fubjedt  IS,  that,  if  any  benefit  is  expedfed 
from  the  water,  in  thisdifeafe,  the  patient 
muft  flay,  longer  than  almoft  for  anv 
other;  and,  after  all,  we  can  only  tell 
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him,  that,  perhaps,  the  violence  of  his  di- 
Ifemper  may  be  checked  or  palliated;  -for 
there  are  but  few  inflances  of  rhineral-wa- 
ters,  or  medicines  of  any  kind,  ever  hav- 
ing completely  cured  the  fcrophula ; tho’ 
thofe  who  are  young  of  either  fex  frequent- 
ly get  clear  of  it  about  the  time  of  puberty. 


Sores  that  are  not  of  a fcrophulous  kind, 
but  have  arifen  from  debauchery  and  in- 
temperance, are  often  cured  by  the  ful- 
phur-water.  As  the  body  is  generally,  in 
thofe  cafes,  loaded  with  foul  humours,  it 
fhould  be  drank,  in  a quantity  fufficient  to 
purge,  about  four  or  five  times  a-week, 
and  ufed  on  the  other  days  as  an  alterative. 


Sores  of  this  kind  are  nothing  more  than 
drains  of  the  fuperfiuous  humours,  inftitu- 
ted  by  nature  to  fave  the  whole  body  from 
deftru6lion.  Purging  with  the  Harrogate 
water  fupplies  the  place  of  thefe  drains, 
and  alfo  clears  the  conftitution  of  all  the 
fuperfiuous  humours;  in  confequence  of 
which,  there  is  no  further  ufe  for  the  fores, 
and  nature  fills  them  up.  But  the  fame 

caufes 
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caufes  which  firft  gave  them  birth,  wili 
foon  make  them  break  out  afrefh.  Tem- 
perance, exercife,  and  regularity,  are 
therefore  necedary, 

Direplions  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Sulphur-Water 
in  internal  Diforders, 

The  fulphur-water  of  Harrogate  feems 
lefs  extenfively  ufeful  in  the  internal  than 
in  the  external  difeafes  of  the  human  body, 
Theie  are,  however,  fcveralof  the  former, 
in  which  it  is  among"  the  moft  ufeful  re- 
medies with  which  We  are  as  yet  ac- 
quainted. Some  of  thefe  I fliall  now  take 
notiee  of,  and  to  thofe  labourmg  under 
them,  give  a few  diredlions  how  they 
Ihould  manage  themfelves  during  a courfe 
of  this  water. 

I begin  with  worms,  for  which  the  ful-  . 
phur-water  is  one  of  the  moft  fovereign 
remedies  yet  difeovered.  The  fymptoms 

of  worms  are  very  fallacious,  but  the  moil 
common  of  them  are. 
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An  itching  in  the  nofe,  a bad  breath,  a 
depraved  and  unequal  appetite,  pale  de- 
jedled  countenance,  yawning,  hiccup, 
hardnefs  and  fwelling  of  the  belly,  loofe- 
nefs,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  irregular  fever- 
ifh  fits,  and  a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; 
which  laft  is  reckoned,  by  a learned  phy- 
lician,  a more  certain  fign  of  worms  than 
any  other."*^.  ' v 

Worms  are  feated  either  in  the  ffornach 
or  guts ; bur,  wherever  they  are  feated, 
pretty  large  dofes  of  the  water  are  necef- 
fary,  both  to  deflroy  and  carry  them  off. 
It  ought  therefore  to  be  drank  in  a quan- 
'tity  fufficient  to  give  three  or  four  ffools. 
every  fecond  day ; and,  on  the  other  days, 
two  drachms  of  powdered  tin  fhould  be 
taken  evening  and  morning,  in  a little 
conferve  of  rofes,  which  will  afTiff  the 
water  in  deflroying  thefe  vermin,  and 
render  them  fit  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
next,  day’s  water. 

I 

If  the  worms  are  feated  low  in  the  guts, 

which 
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which  thofe  of  the  fmall  kind  generally 
are,  then  giving  the  water  by  way  of  glyf- 
ter,  as  well  as  drinking  it,  becomes  necef- 
fary:  For  this  purpofe,  about  half  a pint 
of  it  fhould  be  made  milk-warm,  and 
thrown  into  the  bowels,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  a glyfter : This  fhould,  be  done  af- 
ter the  patient  is  in  bed,  when  the  hori- 
zontal pdfitioh  of  his  body  will  favour  its 
getting  further  up  into  the  guts,  than  it 
could  pofhbly  do,  in  his  upright  poflure, 
through  the  day;  as  alfo,  that  it  may  be 
the  longer  retained,  and  thereby  have 
leifure  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  all  the  nefts- 
and  lurking  places  of  the  worms. 

I 

An  injedfion  may  be  given  in  this  man- 
ner every  night,  or  every  fecond  night;  by 
which  means  thefe  worms  will  be  fooner 
and  more  effedfually  deftroyed,  than  by 
drinking  the  water  only.  When  they  are' 
fairly  eradicated,  let  the  patient  beware  of 
eating  fuch  food  as  contains  the  eggs  of 
infedls ; as  there  are  ftrong  reafons  to  fuf- 
pedl.that  of  thofe  they  are  bred  in  the  hu- 
man flomach  and  bowels. 
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jaundice. 

The  jaundice  is  a difeafe  fo  eafily  di- 
flinguifhed  from  all  others,  that  it  needs 
no  defcription  : It  is  frequently  cured  by 
the  fulphur-water,  after  a variety  of  re- 
medies have  been  taken  to  no  purpofe. 
In  this  cafe,  the  water  fhould  be  taken  in 
fuch  a quantity  as  to  purge  three  or  four 
times  a day  every  fecond  day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  conhitution  can  bear  it ; as  there  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  requires  more 
purging  than  the  jaundice  ; on  the  inter- 
mediate days,  two  drachms  of  Caftile 
foap  may  be  taken,  one  half  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  other  in  the  morning. 

f 

There  are  few  of  the  internal  diforders 
in  which  the  warm  bath  anfwers  better 
than  in  this,  as  it  tends  to  relax  the  dudls 
of  the  gall  bladder,  and  fo  opens  a paflage 
for  the  obftrudling  matter ; as  alfo  to  faci- 
litate the  paflage  of  the  excrement,  which 
in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  voided  with 
difficulty. 


Rheu- 
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Rheumatifm, 

In  the  acute  rheurnatifm,  .or  rheuma- 
tifm  attended  with  fever  and  inflanimar 
tion,  the  fulphur-water  cannot  properly 
be  ufed  ; but  in  the  chronic,  or  how  rheu- 
matifm,  where  there  is  a hiffnefs  and  ri- 
gidity of  the  joints,  fo  as  either  to  hinder 
their  motion  altogether,  or  to  render  it 
exceedingly  troublefome  and  uneafv,  bath- 
ing in  the  warm  fulphur-water  has  often 
had  very  good  effects : And,  in  this  cafe, 
I » would  recommend  fweating  after  the 
bath;  but  let  the  patient  fweat  in  his  own 
bed ; let  him  alfo  go  into  the  bath  twice, 
and  fometimes  thrice  a week,  if  his  con- 
hitution  can  bear  it  with  impunity. 

As  it  Is  elTentially  necelTary  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  mofl  other  difeafes,  that  the 
belly  be  kept  open,  a little  of  the  water 
taken  every  morning,  or  every  other 
morning,  fo  as  to  procure  one,  or,  at 
mofi:,  two  eafy  flools,  is  necehary.  ' 

L 2 ' Cholic. 
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> Cholic, 

The  attack  of  the  cholic  is  generally 
fo  fudden,  and  its  duration  fo  fhort,  that 
the  fulphur-water  of  Harrogate  can  fel- 
dom  be  applied,  except  to  fuch  perfons 
as  either  live  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wells : My  defigh,  therefore,  is  not 
to  inculcate  the  application  of  it  during 
the  fit  of  the  cholic,  but  in  the  intervals 
between  the  fits,  to  eradicate  the  caufe 
from  whence  they  proceed. 

In  all  cholics  that  proceed  from  indi- 
gefiion,  and  a quantity  of  the  indigefied 
remainder  of  the  meals  being  from  time 
to  time  left  in  the  fiomach  and  bowels, 
till  it  become  large  enough  to  produce  a 
fit  of  the  cholic,  the  fulphur-water  may 
be  drank  with  advantage ; as  alfo  in  a|I 
fuch  as  proceed  from  cofiivenefs,  and 
from  hardened  excrement  flopping  ,up 
the  pafiagc  of  the  gut  where  it  lodges. 
Thlslafl  misfortune,  if  I am  not  miflaken, 
happens  chiefly  to  old  people,  either,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  from  a defedl  of  moiftiire  In  the 
conftitution,  or  in  the  aliments  made  ufe 
of,  and  is  frequently  removed  by  fwallow- 
ing  a fpoonful  of  Florence  oil  every  night 
at  bed- time.  Such  as  attend  FJarrogate 
for  coftivenefs  of  this  or  any  other  kind, 
fhould  only  drink  the  water  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties as  to  procure  them  one  eafy  ftool  a day, 
and  at  any  rate  never  more  than  two.  If 
the  coftivenefs  arifes  from  a contradlion  of 
any  of  the  guts,  or  of  any  part  of  them, 
the  warm,  bath  will  then  be  of  fervice. 

> Belides  the  cholics  attended  with  cof- 

tivenefs,  which  are  . the  moll:  dangerous, 

there  are  others  attended  with  violent 

gripings  and  purging;  fuch  generally  arife 

from  fome  irritating  matter  lodged  in  the 

bowels,  and  require  the  water  to  be  taken 

in  larger  quantities  to  purge  it  off, 

/ 

There  are  others  arifing  from  nervous 
affedlions ; in  them  there  feems  to  be  no 
indications  for  the  fulphnr,  but  rather  for 
the  Heel-water, 

Haemorr- 
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Haemorrhoids  or  Piles, 

The  Piles  is  a diforder  which  frequently 
arifes  merely  from  coftivenefs,  and  fome- 
times  alfo  from  loofenefs ; in  either  cafe, 
* the  irritation  on  the  gut  produces  little 
hard  fwellings,  generally  about  the  bignefs 
of  common  beans,  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome  to  the, patient,  almoft  in  every  pofi- 
tion;  but  peculiarly  fo  when  going  to  flooi. 

As . nothing  is  of  more  confequence  in 
the  piles,  than  to  have  a gentle  eafy  flooi, 
not  lefs  than  once,  and  not  more  than  twice 
a day,  fo  nothing  anfwers  this  purpofe  bet- 
ter than  the  fulphur- water,  as,  of  ail  purges^ 
it  is  the  moft  mild  in  its  operation,  and 
attended  with  the  leafl  griping  or  licknefs. 
The  dofe  of  it,  which  generally  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  procuring  only  one  or  two 
flools  a day  , is  about  a pint  and  a half  early 
in  the  morning,  and  taken  at  two  different 
times,  intermitting  between  them  about  15 
or  20  minutes;  but,  if  this  ftiould  be  found 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  It  requires 
only  a little  attention,  either  to  augment 

or 
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or  diminilTi  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  anfwer 
exadlly  what  is  ^leceflary. 

By  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  water,  in 
this  manner,  for  fome  weeks,  the  piles  are 
generally  much  relieved,  if  not  altogether 
eradicated,  as  the  irritation  on  going  to 
flool,  which,  perhaps,  firft  gave  rife  to,  and 
afterwards  continued  them,  is  hereby  taken 
off;  but  the  cure  will  be  much  fooner  per- 
formed, if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  patient 
goes  into  the  warm  bath  twice  a week, 
^which  will  foften  and  relax  the  parts  af- 
feded,  and  give  prefent  relief  from,  as 
well  as  future  fecurity  againft  .the  pain. 

I have  known  a few  cafes  where  the  piles 
have  been  cured  by  the  .fulphur-water, 
after  every  medicine  generally  taken  in 
luch  cafes  had  been  uled  to  no  purpofe. 

There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that  re- 
quires more  temperate  living  than  the 
piles,  the  leaft  immoderation  either  in 
eating  or  drinking,  will  infallibly  render 
them  worfe,  and  retard  the  cure. 


Dropfy, 
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The  dropfy  is  a difeafe  which  one  would 
naturally  confider  as  moft  likely  to  be  cured 
. by  almolV  total  abftinence  from  all  kinds  of 
liquids ; and  there  have  been  feveral  in- 
ftahces,  where  , an  uncommon  degree  of 
refolution  in  abftaining  from  drink  has 
performed  a cure,  after  every  other  re- 
medy had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe. 

1 

Notwithflanding  of  this,  when  we  call 
our  eyes  ovbr  the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe, 
we  find  feveral  cafes  of  patients  who  have 
been  cured  by  drinking  mineral  waters  ; 

V and  what  is  flill  more  extraordinary,  feve- 
ral alfo  who  have  been  cured  by  drinking 
immoderate  quantities  of  various  other  li-  ‘ 
quids,  a pradlice  whidi  of  late  has  been 
attended  with  more  fuccefs  than  any  thing 
that  has  been  hitherto  attempted  lor  the 
cure  of  that  diflemper. 

It  feems  a neceflary  requifite  in  every 
mineral  water  made  ufe  of  for  the  cure  of 
the  dropfy,  that  it  fliould  purge.  Harro- 
gate 
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gate  fiilphur-water  pofTefles  this  requifite, 
and  feems'  to  be  as  well  qualified  other- 
wife  for  performing  the  cure,  as  any  mi- 
neral water  in  Britain. 

, In  this  difeafe,  fmall  dofes  of  the  ful- 
phur-water  are  generally  of  little  or  no 
■ ufe ; it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  take  it  in 
fuch  a quantity  as  will -purge  pretty  brifk- 
ly ; and  a peculiar  degree  of  attention  is 
here  alfo  neceffary'to  difcover,  whether 
the  quantity  of  matter  evacuated  by  urine 
and  flool  be  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
the  water  that  is  taken  in  ; if  it  be,  the 
patient  may  fafely  proceed  in  his  drinking; 
if  not,  he  muft  proceed  with  caution,  hav- 
ing,  while  that  is  the  cafe,  no  flattering 
profpedl  of  advantage.  . ^ 

When-  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
water  in  the  belly  is  evacuated  by  the  ufe 
of  the  fulphur- water,  the  body  is  always 
left  in  an  exceedingly  relaxed  flate ; a 
courfe  of  the  fteel-water,  therefore,  and 
other  flrengthening  media’nes,  become  ne- 
cefTary:  Nor  indeed,  from  the  moment  that 
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the  belly  begins  to  decreafe,  Ihonld  we  ever 
negledl  to  keep  it  fwathed  with  a roller 
or  belt,  which  we  can  conftantly  make 
tighter  in  proportion  to  that  decreafe. 

Indigeflion  and  Complaints  of  the  Stomach, 

Indigeftion  is  the  fruitful  fource  from 
which  almoft  all  the  complaints  of  the  hu- 
man ftomach  proceed.  The  general  caufes 
of  Ihdigeftion  are,  eating  and  drinking  too 
much,  hard  fludy,  and  inaclivity  of  life. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  others  which  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  though  it  would 
be  too  tedious  here  to  mention  them  fe- 
parately. 

When  indigefhon  proceeds  from  the 
ffomach  having  been  for  fome  time  over- 
loaded, without  having  loft  much  of  its 
ftrength,  let  a gentle  vomit  be  taken  firft; 
then  let  the  fulphur-water  be  taken  in 
fuch  a quantity  as  to  procure  two  or  three 
ftools  about  four  or  five  times  in  the  week, 
if  the  conftitntlon  can  bear  it.  This  me- 
thod, by  carrying  off  the  fuperfluous  load, 

will 
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will  foon  render  the  body  brifk  and  adiive, 
and  reflore  the  power  of  the  ftomach, 
provided  care  is  taken  not  to  indulge  a 
falfe  appetite  in  this  and  many  other  cafes 
often  created  by  the  water. 

There  are  few  difeafes  in  which  the 
operation  of  the  Harrogate- water  is  more 
various  and  uncertain  than  in  thofe  of  the 
Homach,  I have  known  many  inffances 
of  people,  who,  for  years  together,  have 
been  troubled  with  a load  on  their  flo- 
mach  after  eating,  with  four  belchings, 
and  almoff  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  in- 
digeftion,  who  have,  at  laft,  been  cured 
by  this  water  ; on  the  other  hand,  I have 
known  feveral,  whofe  cpmplaints  feemed 
exaAly  the  fame,  and  yet  received  no  be- 
nefit, but  rather  hurt  from  it,  though  the  ‘ 
trials  were  made  with  a fufficient  degree 
of  regularity  and  perfeverance.  ^ 

After  the  mofl:  diligent  enquiry  into 
this  feeming  contradidion,  it  appears  to 
be  thus : That  fuch  as  are  troubled  with 
the  above  complaints,  and,  at  the  fame 

^ 2 time. 
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time,  can  bear  evacuations,  and  have  no 
✓ 

remarkable  wcaknefs  of  nerves,  generally 
find  relief  from  the  fulphur-water;  where- 
as, fuch  as  cannot  bear  evacuations,  and 
are  of  a weak  relaxed  fiate  of  nerves,  from 
the  life  of  it  feldom  find  relief,  but  rather 
j an  increafe  of  their  complaints.  I would 
therefore  advife  fuch  as  have  weak  nerves, 
to  begin  it  with  caution,  and  leave  off  the 
ufe  of  it  foon,  if  they  find  it  does  not  agree 
with  them;  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  in- 
digefiion,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  fo 
weak  and  relaxed  a habit,  that  they  can- 
not bear  evacuations-,  fbould  drink  the  ful- 
phur-water frequently,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  ufe  the  cold  bath  along  with  it. 

Indigefiion  is  among  the  mofi:  obfiinate 
of  all  difeafes,  and  generally  accompanied 
with  a long  and  vexatious  train  of  fymp- 
toms,  as  load  and  opprefiTion  on  the  fpirits, 
headachs,  habitual  coftivenefs,  wind  in  the 
flomach  and  bowels,  6cc.  The  mode  of 
late  years  has  been,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move all  thefe  by  a regimen  perhaps  too 
rigidly  abfiemious;  but,  fo  far  as  my  ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance  hath  reached,  fuch  as  have  put 
themfelves  under  this  regimen  have  pro- 
fited but  little  by  the  experiment.  Such, 
therefore,  as  defire  relief  from  the  fulphur 
water,  muff  neither  too  fcrupuloufly  re- 
train, nor  top  riotoufly  indulge  their  appe- 
tite.— Health  is  not  the  refult  of  extrernes.' 

Of  the  Gout, 

Of  late  years,  fince  the  gout  became  fa 
fafhionable  a diflemper  in  England^  it  has 
been  almofl  as  fafhionable  for  thofe  wha 
were,  or  thought  themfelves,  afflidled  with 
it,  to  repair  to  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
watering  places,  in  order,  either  to  pro- 
cure relief  from  the  diftemper  when  al- 
ready formed,  or  to  make  it  form  into 
more  regular  fits;  and,  among  the  other 
places  lately  reforted  to  for  this  purpofe, 
Harrogate  has  had  a fhare  of  patients  of 
, both  forts. 

The  experience  of  mankind  feems  to 
vouch,  that  there  are  fome  mineral-wa- 
ters that  have  a power  of  haflening  a fit 

of 
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of  the  gout,  where  that  diftemper  is  al- 
ready lurking  in  the  conftitutlon  ; but  that 
power  only  refiding  in  a few,  has,  by  a 
miftake  in  reafoning,  been  fuppofed  to  be 
diffufed  over  a great  many  : for  it  feems 
to  be  a fa(5t,  that  more  people  have  an  at- 
tack of  the  gout,  while  attending  mineral- 
waters,  than  almoft  in  any  other  lituatlon 
or  circumftances ; hence  fuch  attacks  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  mineral- 
water  they  have  been  attending.  But  a 
little  attention  to  the  fubje6l  win  point  out 
to  us  other  caufes  perhaps  more  power- 
ful than  many  of,the  mineral-waters  re- 
forted  to,  either  in  this  or  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

At  all  places  where  numbers  of  people 
are  gathered  together  to  ufe  mineral  wa- 
ters, large  quantities  of  vidiuals  are  pro- 
vided, and  elegant,  or,  at  leaft,  plentiful 
tables  generally  kept;  hence  many  are 
induced,  by  variety,  to  indulge  their  ap- 
petite, and,  by  company,  often  to  take  a 
liberal  glafs  j and  to  thefe  caufes.  In  my 

opinion. 
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opinion,  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout 
at  fuch  places. are  more  owing,  than  to  ' 
the  waters  themfelves. 

But,  though  thefe  indulgences  at^many 
of  the  watering  places  may  be  the  foie 
caufes  of  a fit  of  the  gout,  there  is  in  the 
Harrogate  water  itfelf  a quality  which 
may  like  wife  do  it.  Experience  has 
taught  many  of  thofe  afHidled  with  this 
diftemper,  that  uncommon  evacuations  of 
any  kind  have  a power  of  bringing  on  a 
fit ; therefore  to  the  purging  quality  of  the 
Harr^ate  water  may  this  fit  often  be  at- 
tributed. But  this  is  a method  of  obtain- 
ing it,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  advife- 
able ; as  it  is  like  weakening  a garrifbn  in 
order  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  it  with  greater  advantage. 

Such  as  have  been  fubjedl  to  regular  fits 
of  the  gout,  are  more  liable  to  have  them 
brought  on  by  large  evacuations,  than 
fuch  as  have  only  an  irregular  gout,  emu- 
lating a variety  of  other  difeafes.  Thefe 
laft  are  generally,  in  this  cafe,  rather  at- 
tacked 
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tacked  with  violent  licknefs  at  the  fto- 
mach, ' pains  and  giddinefs  in  the  head, 
things  in  themfelves  dangerous,  peculiarly 
fo  when  ariling.frora  a gouty  caufe  ; ajid^ 
therefore,  ,what  one  would  rather  wifh  to 
avoid,  than  to  procure  by  art.  Harrogate 
fulphiiF-water,  for  thefe  reafons,  does  not 
promifc  much  in  gouty  habits,  as  its  great- 
eft  power  feems  to  be  that  of  bringing  on 
a fit  by  means  of  evacuating,  which  any 
other  purge  would  as  effcdlualiy  accom- 
plifh. 
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' ing  in  many  Places. 
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Many  years  ago,  a diftemper  appear- 
ed in  this  and  fome  of  the  neigh- 
Ibpuring  counties,  which,  at  firll,  gave  no 
, apprehenfion  to  ,thofe-afFeCted  with  it,  of 
any  thing  more  than  a flight  and  com- . 
:mon  ailment  ; but  was  foon  difcovered 
to  be  of  the  venereal  kind,  or  the  foul  dif- 
eafe.  It  has  prevailed  ever  fince,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  at  different  periods, 

I in  different  places  ; fometimes  indeed  a* 
bating  both  in  ffrength  and  frequency 
it  feemed  to  be  fo  much  upon  the  decline, 


as 
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as  to  give  hopes  that  it  would  intirely 
ceafe.  But,  if  at  any  time  it  lay  unai^live, 
and,  in  appearance,  almoft  extinguiflied, 
it  was  only  to  break  forth  again  with  re- 
douDled  force,  or  fome  new  and  more  ag- 
gravated circumftances.  Great  are  the 
perplexity  and  diflrefs,  the  fufpicion  and 
terror  caufed  by  it  where- ever  it  comes  ; 
and  hitherto  nothing  has  been  able  tQ 
prevent  the  fpreading  of  it.  As  this  is 
a matter  of  general  concern,  becaqle  every 
one  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger,  and  no 
particular  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
difeafe,  it  was  thought  proper,  in  this 
public  manner,  to  give  lome  account  of 
it  in  its  various  appearances,  the  progrefs 
it  has  made  in  thefe  parts,  and  how  it  is 
propagated  j in  order  to  fhew  by  what 
means  it  is  mofl  likely  to  be  iubdued, 
and,  if  poffible,  exterminated.  It  is  be^ 
lieved  to  have  been  brought  into  the  low 
country  from  the  highlands,  where  it 
prevails  under  the  name  of  Sibbens  or 
Si  WENS  , and  tradition  has  it,  that  it 
was  fil'd  introduced  into  that  part  of  the 
kingdom^  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  by 

the 


the  foldiers  he  put  in  garrifon  there* 
With  us  it  is  frequently,  but  improperly, 
I called  the  Tenvs  ; which  is  a very  difFe-* 
irent  malady.  From  a luppofed  difJerence 
(of  caules,  fome  imagine,  it  is  as  im- 
jproper  to  call  it  ven^^l.  However,  to 
texprefs  in  fome  fort  t^femature  of  it,  it  is 
Ihere  clafTed  with  a difeafe,  to  which,  if 
mot  the  fame,  it  has  an  exadl  refemblance, 
Iboth  in  its  fymptoms  and  cure  \ and  it  is 

mo  lefs  infedlious. 

\ 

I.  It  firft  appeared  here  in  the  form 
cof  a fore  throat,  or  an  inflammation  of 
t:he  ufvula  or  pap  of  the  hanjufe,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  neighbouring  parts.  The 
Vonftls,  or  almonds  of  the  ears,  were  often 
fmperficially  ulcerated,  appearing  either 
raw,  or  covered  with  a white  flough. 
F:Tequently,  there  was  a thrufli,  that  is, 
\white  fpecks  and  foughs,  upon  the  roof 
)»f  the  mouth  and  infide  of  the  cheeks 
iind  lips,  which  commonly  Ihewed  itfelf 
tt  the  cprners  of  the  mouth,  in  a fmall 
iihng  of  the  fltin,  of  a pearl  or  whey-co-^ 
3)ur  j where  likewife  a very  fmall  excre- 
ccence  or  flejhy  Jprouting  like  a rafp,  often 

appeared, 
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appeared,  which  turns  into  a fcab,  and 
is  a pretty  fure  fign  of  the  difeafe,  al- 
though there  be  no  thrulli  or  fore  throat. 
Sometimes  there  was  a hoarfenefs.  The 
uvula  has  been  deftroyed  by  it.  Chil- 
dren on  the  bread  feized  with  it  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  periflied  for  hunger, 
not  being  able  to  fuck  or  fwallow.  In  a 
few  inftances  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  or 
kernels  under  the  lower  jawt  have  been 
confiderably  fwelled. 

2.  Acquiring  greater  flrength,  and 
affedling  more  the  habit,  it  appeared  in 
the  form  of  fmall  puftules,  or  blujhes  of  a 
dirty  hue,  which  breaking  left  a dry 
cruft,  with  bluenefs  around,  and  ulcera* 
ted  deep  into  the  cellular  membrane,  or 
fatty  part  below  the  Jkin*  Children  moft- 
ly  were  the  fubjecfts  of  it  in  this  form* 
Thefe  puftules  chiefly  occupied  the  belly, 
groins,  and  Tides  j fometimes  they  were 
feen  on  the  face.  The  ulcers  ufually 
made  but  fmall  progrefs ; being,  for  the 
moft  part,  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  one’s 
finger  or  thumb  ; Tome  long,  fome  round, 

others  irregular,  and  pretty  clean,  with 

nightly 
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iliglitly  inflamed  lips,  or  edges ^ In  foma 
inftances  however,  running  together, 
they  fpread  to  a great  extent ; fb  that  aU 
the  fatty  membrane  of  the  belly  below 
the  navel,  has  been  laid  into^  one  large 
foul  ulcer,  with  fuch  intolerable  and  p.e^ 
culiar  flench,  that  thofe  in  this  condi- 
tion might  be  laid  to  be  rotten  before 
they  were  dead.  In  fome  children  the 
whole  fcalp  has  been  in  a mortified  flate, 
the  ears  ready  to  drop  ofE  Smaller  ul- 
cers formed  likewife  on  the  breaft  and 
face,  covered  with  a purulent  or  mattery 
Hough,  and  always  remained  in  a dead 
flate,  without  pain  or  inflammation,  and 
hardly  ever  growing  larger. 

3.  Still  increafing  in  malignity,  it 
aflaimed  another  appearance.  Boils  here 
and  there,  fuppurating  or  healing,  form- 
ed ulcers  in  diflTerent  parts,  in  the  arms, 
houlders,  face,  legs,  and  feet ; and  pene- 
xated  as  far  as  the  mufcles  ovjlejhy  parts ^ 
caving  them  quite  bare,  and  feeming  to. 
iat  fuperficialiy  into  them.  They  were 
>f  a high  florid  colour,  without  any  mat- 
er to  defend  them,  except  a little  ichor. 
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or  •WaUry  humour^  which  made  them  esj- 
qulfitely  painful,  and  fo  tender,  that 
fcarcely  would  they  bear  the  mildeft  ap- 
plication. The  lips  were  hard  and  rag- 
ged; Some  of  them  were  very  large,  O'^ 
thers  but  fmall ; and,  viewed  fingly, 
might  eafily  have  been  miflaken  for  real 
cancers  ; but  the  number  of  them,  fome- 
times  the  manner  of  their  coming  on, 
and  other  circumflances,  foon  determined 
to  what  kind  of  difeafe  they  belonged. 

4.  It  has  been  known,  though  rarelyj 
to  affecl  the  bones,  but  never,  with  us* 
the  large  and  more  folid  ones.  Several  have 
loff.  teeth  with  the  fockets ; and  fome  of 
the  bones  of  the  cheeks  and*hofe  have 
come  away.  A portion  of  the  a/(e  nafif 
or  grijily  part  of  the  nofe^  has  been  deflroy- 
ed  by  it. 

5.  When  it  affedled  the  fltin  only,  pe- 
netrating no  deeper,  or  very  little,  it  ap- 
peared in  various  fhapes.  The  whole 
furface  of  the  body  has  been  obferved 
mottled  or  feckedy  of  a dulky  copper- co- 
lour, or  dirty  red,  as  the  difcolourings  of 
the  fkin  in  this  difeafe  commonly  are» 

Infants 
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Infants  of  the  month  have  had  a rednefs 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  buttocks, 
thighs,  and  part  of  the  legs,  where  fome- 
times  it  terminates  abruptly  in  a ring, 
and  has  been  fiifpedled  for  the  difeafe. 
In  fome  of  thefe  there  was  an  inflamma- 
tion, and  watery  fliining  fwelling  of  the 
pudenda,  or  natural  parts,  A more  cer- 
tain appearance  in  fuch  fabjedls  fomc' 
what  older,  are  broad  red  patches,  as  large 
as  the 'palm  of  the  hand,  over  all  the 
trunk,  as  well  as  limbs,  attended  with  in- 
flammation. A clufter,  or  clufters,  of 
fmall  puftulcs  come  out ; the  fl^in  grows 
dry  and  peels  off,  leaving  a new  tender 
Ikin  beneath ; and  this  will  happen  a 

I 

great  many  times,  fometimes  in  one  place, 
fometimes  in  another.  Scabby  eruptions 
were  often  met  with  on  the  fcalp,  fore- 
head, infide  of  the  thighs,  groins,  and 
parts  contiguous  ; where  frequently  fmall 
hardnefles,  juft  within  the  fkin,  caufed 
very  troublefome  itching.  Inflamma- 
tion, forenefles,  and  excrefcences  about 
the  fundament  were  frequent.  It  has  ap- 
peared too  on  the  breaft,  flioulders,  and 

B elfcwhere, 
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el fe where,  as  a herpes  exedens^  or  eating 
tetter  ; healing  in  one  part  while  it  broke 
out  in  another  adjoining,  and  leaving 
great  deformity  of  the  ildn.  Of  late, 
fome  have  been  feen  with  tubercles,  or 
little  hard  knots,  upon  the  face,  pretty  nu- 
merous, in  figure  and  fize  refembling 
fmall-pox  at  the  height,  but  of  a reddifh 
colour.  They  are  attended  with  great 
heat  and  tumor,  fo  as  fo.metimes  to  fhut 
■up  the  eyes.  One  had  them  fpread  thick 
over  the  whole  body  with  matter,  as  in 
the  confluent  fmall-pox,  and  died  v,rhen 
the  fwelling  began  to  fubfide.  In  others, 
when  not  fo  numerous,  they  gradually 
decay  without  coming  to  matter.  Some 
have  the  tumor  without  tubercles ; the 
fcarf-fkin  throwing  off,  from  time  to 
time,  in  fine,  white,  net-like  flakes,  as 
foon  as  renewed.  From  fmall  bright  red 
Ipots,  tubercles,  redder  than  thofe  juft 
mentioned,  are  produced.  Thefe  run  to- 
gether in  fome  places,  and  form  a flat 
Imooth  rifing,  which  now  becomes  of  the 
ufual  colour  'of  the  fkin,  and  may  {light- 
ly ulcerate.  It  Ihews  itfelf  likewife  in  a 

foulaefs 
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foulnefs  of  the  face  of  different  kinds  ; 
fometimes'  with  the  fame  fort  of  eruption 
over  all  the  body. 

There  are  other  appearances  and 
circumftances  not  fo  neceffary  to  be 
known,  as  they  may  be  thought  too  mi- 
nute, or  do  not  fo  generally  occur,  and 
therefore  are  omitted.  One  great  fymp- 
tom,  however,  mult  not  be  paffed  over, 
which,  though  it  has  never  been  obferved 
here,  is  common  enough  in' other  places. 

6.  An  itchy  tetter,  or  ringworm, breaks 
out  in  a round  form,  which,  by  fcratch- 
ing,  or  of  itfelf,  turns  raw,  and  does  not 
fcab,  but  oozes  an  ichorous  humour.  In 
a fliort  time  a fungus,  or  Jpungy  fub/iance^ 
fprouts  up,  much  like  a rafp  or  a llraw- 
berry,  elevated  one  half  above  the  furface, 
and,  when  fully  formed,  appears  as  if  fee 
in  a locket  cut  in  the  flelh  exadtly  to  re- 
ceive it. 

But  fometimes  the  fore  is  crullcd  over 
with  a black  fcab,  except  at  the  edges, 
where  there  is  a crack  or  ring,  like  the 

line  of  feparation  between  a mortified 
and  a found  part  j from  which  the  fame 

fort 
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fort  of  humour  is  conftantly  drilling.  By 
degrees  the  crack  enlarges  towards  the 
middle,  and  the  fcab,  pullied  off,  gives 
place  to  the  fungus  jufl;  now  defcribed. 
At  other  times  the  Ipungy  excrefcences 
fucceed  a dark  or  grey  fcarf,  refembling 
fome  kind  of  leprofy.  The  parts  are  ve- 
ry itchy,  and,  when  made  raw  by  fcratch- 
ing  or  otherwife,  the  flefh  is  allowed  to 
fprout. 

These  fores  occupy  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  many  of  them  are  feen  in  the 
fame  fubjecft  at  the  fame  time.  But  the 
excrefcences  do  not  always  happen,  and 
feem  to  be  more  frequently  produced  in 
the  fore  that  never  fcabs,  than  in  the 
fcabby  or  fcaley  ones.  They  are  rather  . 
indolent  than  tender  to  the  touch  ; and 
their  colour  is  not  remarkably  different 
from  that  of  the  fungus  of  other  fores. 
From  this  berry-like  riling  in  the  vene*  ■ 
real  fore,  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be  denomi-  . 
nated  the  Sivvens  ; Si’vven^  in  the  high-  ; 
lands,  being  a common  name  for  a wild 
rafp>.  J 

Hi-  i 
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Hitherto  the  difeafe  has  been  confi-^ 
ned  to  the  lower  ranks.  Some,  however, 
of  good  condition  have  loft  children  by 
it ; and,  if  great  care  is  not  taken,  it  may 
find  a way  into  the  bed  families.  The 
ycpng  and  the  full  grown  are  equally  the 
fubjecfts  of  this  infedion.  Thofe  of  more 
advanced  years  feem  lefs  liable  to  be  in- 
fedted.  The  fe^^,  from  their  tender 
frame,  and  children,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
are  moft  fufceptible  of  it. 

It  is  propagated  by  ufing  the  fame 
fpoons  and  knives,  and  wiping  with  the 
fame  cloth,  the  infedled  have  ufed,  with- 
out cleanfing  or  wafhing  them  ; drinking 
3Ut  of  the  fame  glafs  or  cup  ; fmoaking 
ivith  the  fame  pipe;  fleeping  with  the 
infeded,  or  in  the  fame  bed-cloaths  they 
lave  lain  in  ; and  handling  their  fores  ; 
jy  fucking  or  giving  fuck  ; faluting  or 
dffing  ; and  fondling  children,  or  feed- 
ing them  in  an  uncleanly  way.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely,  that,  in  certain  circumftances, 
:he  breath  may  become  infedioqs, 

A proof  that  the  difeafe  is  propagated 
:hiefiy  by  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  is, 

that 
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that  it  has  never  got  footing  among  thofe 
of  better  fafliion,  nor  in  towns,  where, 
except  with  the  very  lowed,  greater  clean* 
linefs  generally  takes  place.  Upon  in- 
quiry too,  no  certain  appearances  of  it 
are  difcovered  in  thofe  places  nearefh  to 
us  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  fo  juft- 
ly  celebrated  for  cleanlinefs.  Another 
proof  is,  that  foinetimes  it  is  obferved  to 
become  more  frequent  after  autumn.  A 
company  of  reapers  is  made  up  of  vefy 
different  people,  brought  together  from 
all  parts.  They  eat  and  drink  promifeu' 
oufly  out  of  the  fame  cups  and  diHies  •, 
and  a few  fpoons  are  made  to  ferve  a 
good  many  by  putting  them  round  from 
one  to  another.  The  fame  is  done  with 
a pipe  in  fmoaking.  When  the  body  is 
warm,  and  the  pores  open,  the  tender 
fkin  of  the  lips  and  mouth  is  mod  difpo- 
fed  to  receive  the  infedlion,  which  the 
heat  in  labouring  will  render  more  aaive 
and  apt  to  be  communicated.  A girl 
who  had  the  thrufh  to  a great  degree,  at 

this  feafon,  fpread  the  difeafe  through  a 

whole 


vwhole  parifh  where  it  was  not  formerly 
slcnown. 

The  foregoing  defcrlption  of  the  dif* 
Ltemper  is  fo  plain,  that  uo  body  of  com- 
mon difeernment  can  be  at  a lofs  to  know 
it.  The  ways  by  which  it  is  communi- 
::atcd  are  likewife  fo  obvious,  that  the  me- 
:thods  of  prevention  mufl  be  fo  too.  /As 
prevention  is  the  principal  thing  in  view, 
a few  hints  fliall  be  fuggefted  in  relation 
:co  it,  Thefe  duly  attended  to,  may,  in 
:dme,  go  a great  way  to  extinguifli  the  dif- 
«afe. 

All  mailers  and  miftreffes  of  families 
Ihould  be  very  attentive  whom  they  re- 
::eive  into  their  houfes  as  fervants.  Let 
Ihem  be  fure  that  fuch  are  neither  infecfl- 

j‘d,  nor  have  had  any  communication 
with  infected  perfons  or  places.  It  be- 
kongs  to  them,  moreover,  in  their  fami- 
lies, to  enjoin  the  moil  cleanly  methods 
doing,  to  fet  an  example  themfelves, 
iind  to  fee  that  their  injundlions  be  ftridl- 
}y  obferved. 

Servants,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
j)read  and  charaders  depend  upon  it. 
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ought  ill  all  refpedls  to  recommend 
themfelves  by  their  cleanlinefs  ; avoiding 
carefully,  at  the  fame  time,  all  intercourfe 
withperfons  and  places  where  there  is  the 
fmallell  danger  of  infedlion.  Any  fer- 
vant  that  comes  into,  or  remains  in  a fa- 
mily, having  the  diftemper  and  knowing 
it,  muft  be  deemed  guilty  of  a crime,  as 
the  confequence  may  be  highly  injurious, 
and  even  fatal  to  others. 

Those  employed  in  harveft-work,  ma- 
king hay,  or  preparing  feuel,  apd  all  la- 

4 

bourers  eating  and  drinking  in  compa- 
nies, fliould  be  obliged  to  bring  along 
with  them  every  one  a knife,  a fpoon,  a 
dilh,  a cup,  and  a cloth  to  wipe  with. 
Inftead  of  eating  all  out  of  one  difh,  or 
drinking  out  of  the  fame  cup,  they  ought  i 
to  be  helped  in  a decent  cleanly  manner, 

i 

into  cups  and  diflies  of  their  own.  Let  1 
nobody  fmoak  with  a pipe  that  has  been  : 
ufed  by  another. 

Such  as  keep  public-houfes  are,  in- a * 
fpecial  manner,  bound  to  obferve  the 
greateft  cleanlinefs,  both  as  a matter  of  - 
prudence  and  juftice.  It  is  expedled  of 

them, 
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them,  that  they  are  never  to  offer  to  orie 
what  has  been  ufed  by  another  in  eatings 
drinking,  or  otherwife,  till  it  is  thorough- 
. iy  cleaned  again.  ^ nd,  in  drinking-com- 
panies, every  one  fhould  have  his  ownt 
glafs.  A gentlerriart  obliged  to  do  bufi- 
nefs  in  a low  houfe,  by  drinking  oat  of 
the  fame  cup  with  others,  caught  the  in- 
fedlion,  and  had  almofi  been  ruined  be- 
fore he  knew  what  the  difeafe  was. 

The  difagreeable  cullom  of  lying  two 

in  one  bed  fhould  be  altogether  banilhed, 

/ 

unlefs  the  perfohs  are  well  known  to  each 
other. 

Those  who  put  out  their  children  to 
hurfe,  cannot  be  too  nice  in  inquiring 
into  the  charadfer  and  cleanlinefs  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  are  intru'fted,  and 
the  condition  of  the  place  where  they 
live  with  refpedl  to  the  difeafe. 

The  very  uncleanly  ^method  of  feed- 
ing children,  fo'  coinmon  among  the 
meaner  fort,  ought  inftantly  to  be  forfa- 
ken,  as  it  is  a likely  way  of  communica- 
ting the  infedlion,  and  more  fuited  to  thte' 

G fordid 
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fordid  condition  of  mere  barbarifin,  thart 
the  manners  of  a civilized  people. 

From  perpetual  cuftom,  every  one 
claims  a right  to  kifs  and  fondle  a child. 
Nurfes,  and  all  who  have  the  charge  of 
bringing  up  children,  muft  be  extremely 
cautious  whom  they  admit  to  this  fami- 
liarity, and  politive  never  to  allow  it  to 
ftrangers,  efpecially  of  low  rank,  who, 
to  procure  favour,  are  often  forward  to 
fliew,  this  way,  an  aflPedled  fondnefs. 

Mucpi  more  might  be  faid  with  re- 
gard to  cleanlinefs.  and  equally  necelTary 
to  be  obferved,  which  will  readily  occur 
to  thofe  who  have  any  tafte  for  it,  or  a 
fenfe  of  the  danger  to  which,  by  the  ne- 
gledt  of  it,  they  are  expofed, 

M ANY,  through  fear  of  fhame,  and  a 
criminal  modefty,  by  concealing  the  ma- 
lady, have  fuffered  it  to  go  a great  length, 
to  their  own  difquiet,  and  the  endanger- 
ing of  others'.  In  a lower  degree,  it  may 
lurk  in  the  body  a long  time  harmlefsj 
till,  ftrengrhened  by  time  and  accidents^ 
it  becomes  powerful  enough  to  infedt, 
even  before  there  are  any  certain  appear- 
ances. 
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.ances,  or  furpicion  of  its  exiflence.  This 
liiath  often  been  the  occafion  of  much 
ifurprife,  as  well  as  uneahnefs,  both  to 
[particulars,  and  in  families. 

Whenever, therefore,  any  figns  of  it 
;are  difcovered,  thofe  who  are  fo  unfortu- 
inate  as  to  have  received  the  infedion,  if 
[they  regard  their  own  fafety,  or  the  fafe- 
'ty  of  others,  are  earnedly  advifed  to  ap- 
ply, without  lofs  of  time,  to  the  proper 
hands  for  a cure.  In  milder  cafes,  a few 
dofes  of  mercurial  phyfic,  and  fome  ex- 
ternal applications  of  the  fame  nature, 
may  fo  far  weaken  the  fymptoms,  as  to 
promife  a cure  ; and,  if  the  infeclion  has 
not  got  beyond  the  lips,  pofTibly  may  de- 
ilroy  it.  But,  for  the  moft  part,  the  di- 
llemper,  fooner  or  later,  returns,  with 
greater  force  perhaps,  or  in  a worfe  form. 
Experience  fhews,  that  it  is  proof  a- 
gainfl  all  fuch  flight  adminiftrations ; 
and  not  to  be  eradicated  but  by  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine,  judicioufly  adapted 
to  the  feveral  degrees  and  circumlfances 
of  it, 


The 


The  method  of  cure  differs  nolhing 
from  that  .commonly  praclifed  in  vene- 
real cafes.  Mercury, 'given  a longer  or 
fliorter  time,  feldom  fails  to  remove  the 
(liftemper*  High  falivation  is  not  need* 

' ful.  Large  dofes  pf  this  remedy,  and 
much  fpitting,  unneceffarily  fatigue  and 
exhault  the  patient.  If  the  mouth  is  fore 
and  watery,  and  kept  at  this  pitch  a 
proper  time,  a proper  quantity  of  the 
mercury  being  thrown  in,  it  is  fufiicient. 
Under  fuch  a management  of  it,  the  lick 
may  live  in  a pooler  way ; becaufe  mucl| 
warmth  is  always  hurtful. 

In  higher  degrees  pf  the  diftemper,  in- 
deed, the  remedy  mud  be  given  in  great- 
er quantity,  or  continued  longer,  to  have 
an  adequate  ehejfl,  that  is,  to  produce  a 
free  lalivation  ; and,  even  after  that,  feme 
fymptoms  may  remain. 

These  are  to  be  carried  off  by  time, 
in  the  ufe  of  the  jLthiopic  pill,  larfapa- 
rilla,  and  the  like.  Such  as  cannot  afford 
the  farfaparilla,  may  ufe  a deco(5lion  of 
the  woods,  or  that  of  bardana;  which 
laft  is  very  fit  to  be  drank  during  the  ^ 

courfe 
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xourfe  of  the  meroury.  The  remains  of 
a fore  throat,  and  other  external  ills,  re*  > 
iquiring  it,  yield  to  a fumigation  of  cin- 
Luabar  cautioufly  employed-  The  afFec- 
itions  purely  of  the  fldn  were  treated  with 
iinercurial  ointments  and  water. 

To  younger  children,  the  mercurius 
ccdifatus  was  given  once  or  twice  a day, 
according  to  age,  and  other  circumflan- 
ces ; purging  now  and  then  to  divert  it 
from  the  naouth,  if  it  had  a tendency 
that  way.  The  farfaparilla  likewife  was 
jdireded  to  thefe,  if  they  would  take  it  j 
and  the  unguentum  citrinum  to  be  rubbed 
upon  fcabs,  excrefcencies,  or  ^ny  fouf 
fore. 

The  folution  of  the  corrofive  fubli* 

mate  has  often  been  tried,  allowing  the 

patient  to  go  abroad,  but  not  with 

the  defired  effedl.  Among  the  lower 

people,  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  prevent  ir* 

regularities,  and  keep  them  to  a method, 

without  abfolute  confinement.  When 

they  fubmitted  to  this,  calomel  was  al- 

/ 

ways  ufed,  and  fbmetimes  the  unclion 
along  with  it.  The  fublimate,  however, 

• may 
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may  be  ufeful  to  fubdue  the  remains  of 
the  difeafe,  and  as  an  external  application. 

Mercury,  if  poilible,  ought  never  to 
be  adminiftered,  but  under  the  immedi- 
ate infpedlion  of  a pel  Ion  of  IJdll ; be- 
caufe  the  patient,  by  his  own  milmanage- 
ment,  may  bring  himfelf  into  danger ; or, 
upon  a flight  amendment,  give  over  the 
courfe  before  the  cure  is  perfeded  ; and 
an  imperfed  cure  gives  afterwards  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  All  the  fymptoins 
appearing  again,  another  courfe  of  the 
medicine  becomes  neceffary  ; but  now  it 
will  not  have  fuch  a certain  and  fpeedy 
effed,  as  the  body  has  been  accuitomed 
to  the  ufe  of  it. 

Some  very  unaccountable  notions  have 
been  held  concerning  this  malady,  and 
pradices  indulged,  of  which  every  one 
fliould  be  apprifed  and  aware,  as  they 
have  a manifefl"  tendency  to  propagate 
the  didemper,  and  greatly  increafe  the 
malignity  of  it.  It  is  imagined,  that  the 
difeafe  cannot  be  fb  eafily  and  compleat- 
ly  cured  as  when  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  fcabs,  fores,  eruptions,  and  the  like 
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iliforders  ; for,  by  fuch  methods,  fay  they, 
nature  throws  out  the  matter  of  the  dif- 
Eafe ; which,  upon  this  prefumption,  is 
[negle(fled  in  its  milder  dates,  and  allow- 
£d  to  ruri  on  to  a more  dangerous  height, 
ilt  is  imagined  farther,  that  one  may  get 
irid  of  it  by  giving  it  to  another ; and 
that  its  vigour  decreafes  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  perfons  through  whom  it 
pafles.  But,  which  is  dill  worfe,  be- 
caufe  highly  criminal  in  condud,  the  in- 
fedted  often  finding  themfelves  unjudly 
reproached,  avoided,  and  perhaps  forfa- 
ken,  are  exafperated,  and  enjoy  a malici- 
ous pleafure  when  they  can  involve  others 
in  the  fame  calamity.  Nothing  furply 
can  be  more  foolidi,  abfurd,  and  wicked. 
When  we  confider  the  nature  of  it, 
the  difagreeable  circumdances  that  at- 
tend it.  the  many  ways  it  may  be  com- 
municated, how  contagious  it  is.  and 
difficult  fometimes  to  fubdue,  a difeafe  of 
fuch  a kind  is  judly,  no  doubt,  to  be  dread- 
ed. Innocent  fuderers,  however,  wretch- 
ed enough  alteady,  diould  not  be  made 
more  fo,  and,  from  an  undue  folicitude 

for 
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for  ourfelves,  or  an  hard  opinion  of  themy 
denied  the  common  offices  of  humanity. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  concerned  ought 
tenderly  to  afford  them  the  affiflance  of 
which  they  Hand  fo  much  in  need,  in 
order  to  alleviate  their  diflrefs,  arid  bring 
it  fooner  to  an  end.  Which  may  be  done' 
without  any  danger.  A little  attention 
in  point  of  cleanlinefs,  as  experience 
proves,  will  be  a fecurity  againfl  it. 
Were  fuch  a condudl  always  obferved  to- 
ward them,  many,  who  now  induftriouf- 
ly  conceal  it,  would  readily  difcover  their 
misfortune,  and  feek  a cure,  which, 
with  kindly  fympathy,  every  one  fhould 
be  encouraged  to  do.  By  this  means 
the  number  of  infe(5ted  would  daily  dri 
minifli,  and  much  infedfion  be  prevent- 
cd.  i 

A very  hurtful  pfadtice  has  obtained  j 
with  fome.  Vitriol,  and  other  drying  \ 
things,  are  applied  to  rawneffes,  fcabs,  ‘ 
tetter,  and  exerefcencies ; by  which,  in*  a 
deed,  they  may  frequently  be  healed,  j 
But  the  matter  thus  repelled,  and  mixed*  j 
with  the  humors,  will  caufe  great  di- j 
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iRurbance  In  the  body,  or  break  out  a- 
gain  fome  where  elfe,  in  another  fliape, 
and  with  more  violence,  Gne  having 
a flight  rawnefs  of  a finger,  handled  an 
iinfedlious  fore,  not  knowing  it  to  be  fo« 
TThe  part  put  on  a bad  appearance. 
^Great  pains  were  taken  to  heal  it , but 
ithe  confequence  was  a fore  throat,  hoarfe' 
[nefs,  tumor,  and  ulcerations.  This 
ihas  happened  to  others  from  the  Tame 
:caufe. 

The  information  now  given  is  v/rit- 
ten  at  the  defire  of  fome  who  are  much 
aifedled  with  the  unhappy  fituation 
of  the  people  in  many  places  j and  with 
a defign,  that  all,  being  acquainted  of 
the  danger,  may  heartily  unite  their  en- 
deavours to  put  a flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
fo  grievous  a malady  ; and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  difgraceful,  as  naflinefs  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  its  continuance  and  in- 
creafe.  The  infedled,  except  in  higher 
cafes,  are,  by  a proper  method,  eafily 
cured.  Prevention,  however,  is  the  fure 
■way  to  extirpate  the  diflemper  j and  no- 
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thing  elfe  can  avalL  It  is  greatly  to  be 
wiflied,  therefore,  that  the  prefent  and 
very  preffing  neceffity  may  be  a fpeedy 
means  of  promoting  a more  general  fy- 
flem  of  cleanlinefs  among  thofe  of  cer- 
tain nations  who  are-well  known  to  be  de- 
ficient in  this  matter,  and  efFedlually 
prompt  them  to  it:  Their  peace  and 
fafety,  their  intereft  and  reputation,  and: 
the  public  welfare,  are  all  connecled. 
with  it.  But,  if  the  cautions  and  advice, 
here  offered,  with  the  moft  friendly  in- 
tention, fhall  notwithftanding  be  over-- 
looked,  or  totally  difregarded,  miferable. 
muft  be  the  condition  of  many  ! ■ Still 
gaining  flrength,  the  difeafe  will  take 
deeper  root  in  the  conflitution ; grow  ob- 
ftinate  to  remedies  j diffufe  itfelf  more 
univerfallyj  and  really  become,  or  get: 
pofTeffionfo  early  as  to  appear,  hereditary. 
It  will  continue  the  plague  of, this  gene-- 
ration,  and  be  tranfmitted,  with  every 
circumftance  of  virulence,  to  pofterity. 
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